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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Stephen Aria's most recent book Is Going Bust: Inside the bankruptcy business, which was published last year. 
Clive AaletU Architectural Editor of Country Life and author of The National Trust Book of the English 

Gillian Beer's Darwin 's Plots , 1984, Appeared in a paperback edition last year. 

Roger Card Inal's books include Expressionism, 1984. 

Peter Carey 'a study of the British period in lava, 181 1-16, will be published later this year. 

Anthony Clare la the author (with Sally Thompson) of Let’s Talk About Me: A critical examination of the new 
psycho therapies, 1982. 

Martin Clark is the author of Modem Italy, 1871-1 982, 1985. 

Nell Corcoran recently completed a study of Seamus Heaney and Is a lecturer in English at the University of 
Sheffield. 

Darrell Ddamaldeis European correspondent for Institutional lit vestor and the author of Debt Shock, 1984. 
Rosemary Dlnnage's Annie BesantwlU be published by Penguin later this year. 

John Drury's 77ie Parables In the Gospels: //{story and allegory was published last year. 

Katherine Duncan Jones’s World's Classics edition orSidney's Old Arcadia appeared last year. 

Sean French was unti I recently the Deputy Literary Editor of The Sunday Times. 

Peter Gatbercole is preparing for publicatlona definitive catalogue of the Captain Cook collections from the 
Pacific in the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

Alastair Hamilton's William Bedweti the Arabist 1563-1632, 1985, was reviewedin the TLS earlier this month. 
Hugh Uaughton Is a lecturer In English at the University of York. 
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Paul Henley's most recent book is The Panare : Tradition and change on the Amazonian frontier, 1982, 
Richard Langham Smith is a lecturer in Music at the Gty University, London. 

Laura Marcus is a lecturer in English at the University of Southampton. 

Adam Mara Jones's books include a collection of short stories. Lantern Lecture. 

David McKltterick is an Assistant Librarian at the University of Cambridge . | 

S. F. C. MUsom's Historical Foundations of the Common Law, second edition, came out in 1981 
Tom Paulin’s collection of poems, 77ie Liberty Tree, was published in 1983. 

S. Sjftrawer’a Frankenstein's Island: England and the English In the writings of Heinrich Heine *Q| [* 

Alan Rudrum's edition of the works of Thomas Vaughan was published in 1984. 

Andrew Saint's The Image of the Architect was published in 1983. 

George Steiner's novel The Portage to San Cristobal of A. H. was published in 1981. 

Anne Stevenson's most recent collection of poems is The Fiction- Makers, which was published Intreu 
Norman Stone is Professor of Modem History at the University of Oxford. 

Galen Strawson’s book on free will. Freedom and Belief, will be published later this yeai. 

Jonathan Sumption is a barrister and is the author of Pilgrimage, 1975. 

Lek Hor Tan is the Asia editor of Index on Censorship . 

Pierre Walter was, from 1960 to 1972, one of the editors of the journal Contemporary Issues. 
AnnetteB. Weiner is David B. Kriser Professor in the Department of Anthropology, New York Untwnitj 
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Somerset County Council 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Strode College, Church Road, Street 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Salary Grade Soale 4 - £6,900 - £7,713 per annum. 

The purpose of the post Is to provide the necessary 
professional support for the provision of Information, refer- 
ence, lending end educational aervfcas in the College Library 
resource centre. 

The Assistant Librarian will work closely with the Tutor 
Librarian on a wide range of library activities, which will 
Include the cataloguing and classifying of new stock; stock 
revision and maintenance; reader's advisory work; and the 
supervision of the library. The Librarian appointed will be 
responsible for the supervision of stock and periodical 
acquisition, and circulation routines. He/sho will also share, 
with the Tutor Librarian and the Careers' Adviser, responsibil- 
ity for the processing of career and Higher Education 
Information, publicising the available information, and IIbIs- 
ing with the County Careers Information Officer, 

The working week will be 37 hours. Annual leave entitlement 
Is 20 working days (plus statutory holidays) rising to 26 after B 


years, to be taken during college vacations. Applicants must 
be Chartered Librarians. The person appointed should have 
enthusiasm end Initiative In a library which Is open to the 
public and whose role la central to the eoademb life of the 
college. 

For further details and an application form please contact the 
Registrar, do The General Office at the above address. Tat; 
(MU] 42277. 

CLOSING DATE: 12 March 1B86 
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AGRICULUTURE ORGANISATION. . 
F^WflyO) OF THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO) 
yv, y invites application for the post of •> 

LIBRARIAN(Fieid Services) 

at jts Hcadquatere in Rome. ■ . • 

Dntlepi ' Organize FAO 1 Representative libraries and training 
courses for, local library staff; lecture at triantag workshops: 

. coordinate the Agricultural Libraries Network (AGLTNET) ,&na 
organize its biennial “Technical Consultation 11 . ■ ' 

Essential qualifications anti experience: university degree 
. supplemented by a posi-graduale degire/dlplotri* in library Spence. 
Three, years pro ftssional-otpe.rie nee including teaching/: raining. 
Working kiipwl edge of two languages - English, French or Spanish 
arid, Himicd knowledge of the other. • 

Benefits: three yean contract, reldcatlon,. lax free salary; cost of 
Kiting -adjustment,’ education gradt and other, bcheflu o(> 
Internatiimai Civil Service. \ . . , 


■ Send dcuiild GV by 10 April 1986. qtu 
Feraoniiel Officer OFD/FAO 
f Via dalle Terme dl Cira calls 
.. OOltiO - Rome, Italy. 
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HELEN WAOOILLl MORE 
LATIN LYRICS, edited by D. 
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Secretary for Publications, 
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TLS Crossword No 39 

A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution opeocdoi 
March 14. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crouwd 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX. Tbeiinxr 
of Crossword No 38 is the Revd R. A.- Dunhill, 3 Bridge Stow, 
Kings Cliffe, Peterborough PE8 6HX. 
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1 Like Hecuba, who went with 
the crowd. (6) 

4 Excitement about tree and 
Squirrel Nutkin’s activity? (8) 

10 Was Arthur's raum Lady of the 

Lake? (9) , 

11 Department suffers 50 per cent 
cutback* like Lucretia. (5) 
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failure. (2-5) 
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the eastern banks of the Tigris. But Tabari's 
chosen milieu was not that of the court, with Us 
extravagance, corruption, drunkenness and 
violent intrigue, but the sober, bourgeois 
world of commercial Baghdad. The quarter of 
the city he settled in W8S known as a haunt of 
grammarians and his friends and neighbours 
were to be found among those pillars of re- 
spectable Muslim society, the merchants and 
shopkeepers. These were the people who lis- 
tened to his discourses-in the small mosques of 


the neighbourhood or in each other’s houses 
and it was with them that he en ioved one of his 


Tabari’s History of the Prophets and Kings, the 
great epic of the early Muslim community, now 
for the first time being translated into English, 
is one of the classics of world historiography. 
Despite the fact that he wrote his magnum 
opus in Arabic, Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari 
was not on- Arab by birth but 6 Persian, bom at 
Amul, the capital of the verdant, almost tropi- 
cal province of Tabaristan (whence he took his 
surname) on the southern shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea. He was bom in 839 , some two centur- 
ies after the Muslim conquests, at a time when 
Islam was beginning to make large numbers of 
converts among the Zoroastrians of this very 
conservative area. Like many intelligent young 
Iranians of his generation, he set out when 
little more than a boy to acquire the funda- 
mentals of an Arab-IslamJc education, starting 
off with the religious sciences, law, the tradi- 
tions passed down from Muhammad and, 
above all, the Qur’an. To complete his educa- 
tion be had to leave his homeland, cut off as it 
was from the main centres of learning by the 
rugged Elburz mountains, and travel first to 
the regional capital of Rayy, just to the south of 
modem Tehran, and then to the metropolis of 
Baghdad. He continued to travel, mostly in 
Iraq, although he made one extended visit to 
Egypt to gather information from scholars 
there and he also revisited his native Tabari- 
stan on several occasions. 

It was Baghdad, however, that became his 
real home and where he died in 923; and his 
writing shows his intimate knowledge of and 
affection for the city. For most of his residence 
there, Baghdad was the capital of the Abbasid 
Caliphs, the generally acknowledged leaders 
of the Muslim community, who wielded re- 
duced but still considerable power from behind 
the walls of their vast and opulent palaces on 


and it was with them that he enjoyed one of his 
favourite diversions, taking picnics in the 
Baghdad countryside. Those who knew him 
commented on his fastidious manners, not 
least at table; he was careful to keep food out 
of his beard and even when he spat, he spat- 
decorously. 

While not ostentatiously wealthy, he had 
private means, income from family properties 
in Tabaristan that was brought to him by pil- 
grims making their way to Mecca. This allowed 
him to devote himself to his work and follow 
the disciplined daily routine that his writing 
demanded. It also allowed him to be indepen- 
dent in his views; he was no subservient court 
historian surviving on favours and hand-outs. 
He himself was well aware how valuable his 
financial freedom was, refusing to accept pat- 
ronage from ambitious politicians anxious to 
gain the approval of this increasingly respected 
intellectual. At the same time he viewed popu- 
lar religious enthusiasm with some disdain and 
at one time made himself so unpopular by satir- 
izing the crudely anthropomorphic view of 
God espoused by the Hanbalites that the police 
had to be called to protect his house from the 
fury of the mob. 

Tabari was, perhaps, a recognizable type of 
rather austere bachelor don, translated into 
the environment of bourgeois Baghdad a 
thousand years ago, but his intellectual 
achievement was enormous, if rather formid- 
able. His first major work, published Jii 883 
when he was still in his forties; was not a history 
at all but rather a Tafsfr , a massive commen- 
tary on the Qur’an. The Qur'an Is replete with 
historical allusions and strange and difficult 
words and Tabari’s work is an encyclopaedic 
guide to its complexities. Despite Its vast bulk- 
it runs to twelve volumes - it has continued to 
hold its own among Muslims as a classic work 
of reference. • • 

. For the historian, however, and for most 
non-Muslims, his great work is the later His- 
tory of the Prophets and Kings (probably pub- 


lished in 9 IS, a point discussed by F. Rosenthal 
in his introduction to Volume 38 of the new 
translation). The writing of history was not 
generally accepted as a subject for serious 
study in the schools of Baghdad, any more than 
it was in the universities of Gibbon’s England, 
but the transition from the science of commen- 
tary to the science of history was an easy and 
natural one; much of the commentary was by 
Us nature historical and it also gave Tabari a 
thorough training in the science of the isnad. 
The isnad Is a distinguishing feature of Islamic 
scholarship of the classical period; in order to 
ensure the accuracy of the verbal record, and 
above all that the actual words of the Prophet 
were preserved, it became the practice to list 
all those who had transmitted the tradition 
from original utterance to the time when it was 
recorded, often two centuries later, by the 
compile;. Truth was of the essence and it was 
felt necessary to check on the dates when the 
informants were known to have lived and to 
ensure that they were men of good character. 

This need to verify the verbal report had a 
profound effect on early Islamic intellectual 
life. 1 1 created a demand for vast biographical 
dictionaries of transmitters, a form of historical 
source whose full potenllal is only now being 
realized by modern scholarship, and it also 
influenced the writing of more general history. 

It meant that authors like Tabari were careful 
to record the sources of their information , even 
when it concerned matters of no religious sig- 
nificance. They also attached great importance 
to preserving the exact wording of the account 
as it reached them and large parts of the text of 
Tabari’s History read like juxtaposed frag- 
ments of original sources rather than as a 
stately connected narrative. The narrative is 
introduced by the names of those who are held 
to have transmitted it and what follows is 
usually an eyewitness account of the events in 
question. Occasionally, in later sections of the 
work, as he approaches his own lifetime, 
■Tabari seems to have incoi'pbrated .extensive, 
and rather tedious,' official reports of military 
actions. 

The compiler himself is retiring to the point 
of invisibility; only rarely does overt editprial 
comment pr judgment intrude and much of this 
consists of general approval of Muslim military 
efforts against the Byzantines and other non- 
■ Muslims and. In the less expansive years of his 
own time, of reflections on the reasons for 
Muslim defeats. There is also a firm but dis- 
creet commitment to the existing social] and- 
religious order. Typically, Tabari shows his 


disapproval of radical movements, like the 
rising of the people of Baghdad during the 
Caliphate of al-Amin in the early ninth cen- 
tury, not by outright condemnation but by in- 
cluding anecdotes and accounts which show 
the rebels in a bad light. 

One happy result of this technique is that the 
writing is often fresh, vivid and direct. Tabari’s 
own narrative style is simple and fast-moving, 
the finest sort of classical Arabic prose and 
almost free from conceit and artifice. The 
narratives he includes in his text reflect the 
whole range of Arabic styles, from elaborate 
official correspondence and high-flown rhet- 
oric to coarse battlefield colloquial. It Is 
difficult to convey ail these differences in 
translation, but in the original they are a 
delight to the Arabist. 

The same low-key approach can be seen in 
Tabari's attitude to Islam. There can be no 
doubt that he was a deeply religious man, in a 
conservative rather than an ecstatic or mystical 
way, yet there is a striking nbsence of overt 
religious comment. God is not portrayed as an 
Immediate and effective agent in the affairs of 
men, punishing impiety and wickedness, nor is 
political failure ascribed to moral or spiritual 
misbehaviour; and this absence of divine in- 
tervention means that the whole work is much 
more humanist in its explanations than the 
ecclesiastical chronicles of Byzantium and the 
early medieval west. 

Tabnri's concern for Islam is shown in 
another way, in his almost complete lack of 
interest in the Christian or Jewish communities 
of Ms time. Non-Muslims were then probably 
still in a majority in the Muslim world, 
although this was rapidly changing, yet they 
play no role in his work at all. This is partly a 
reflection of their lack of political importance, 
(and Tabari's is essentially a political history), 
but also of the nature of that history. He saw 
himself as the compiler of the annals of the 
Muslim community and, after the coining of 
, Islam, the affairs of other. Vellgious groups 
’ ceased to be of any significance. ' 

This mosaic technique might at first sight 
suggest that Tabari’s history has no real claims 
to greatness, that it is no more than a vast 
compilation of sources, lumped together by an 
industrious but uncritical mediocrity. But (he 
whole is much more than the sum of its parts 
and Tabari produced the epic of the earl y Mus- 
. Urn community, showing the working of God's 
will through the ancient Prophets and Kings 
- until the coming of Islam, liie narrative be- 
gins, As perhaps all good histories should, with 
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the creation of the world. It continues with the 
succession of the Prophets familiar from the 
Old Testament, with Adam and Nonh and 
Abraham, but Tabari Interweaves with them 
stories from the ancient Iranian tradition, of 
Jamshid and Farid un and the long succession 
of pre-lslamic monarchs from ancient mythical 
heroes to the Sossaninn kings of the fifth and 
sixth centuries ad, firmly grounded in historic- 
al reality; indeed Tabari’s history remains the 
most important literary source available to us 
for that important but obscure era of Persian 
history. He also describes the life of Jesus and 
gives a bare list of the Roman Emperors from 
Augustus to Heraclius. 

These preliminaries take up the first 
thousand-odd pages of the printed text but it is 
with the life of the Prophet Muhammad that 
Tabari really gets into his stride and it becomes 
clear that his central theme is the unfolding of 
God’s purpose through the history of the Mus- 
lim community, its triumphs and conquests but 
also its divisions and failures. 

Tabari lived in on age when it must have 
seemed that the heroic daysofearly Islam were 
over. Baghdad was still the seat of the caliphs 
but they struggled to maintain their leadership 
against ideological challenges and increasingly 
powerful separatist forces. The major military 
event of his life was not the sweeping conquest 
of non-Muslim peoples but rather the agon- 
izingly slow war of attrition fought by govern- 
ment forces against the slave rebels of the mar- 
shes of southern Iraq. Worse was to come in his 
old age when Baghdad itself was threatened by 
the unpredictable Caimathian rebels and their 
bedouin followers. It was against this sombre 
background that Tabari set out to show that the 
Muslim community was a great and lasting in- 
stitution, with a history as rich end-inspiring as 
the Old Testament or the ancient Iranian epic, 
and that, despite present- troubles, it would 
survive; It is this purpose and vision which 
makes bis work great. 

Tabari’s work was always treasured and re- 
spected by Muslim intellectuals, and later wri- 
ters of Muslim history, like Ibn al-Athir in the 
thirteenth century, were heavily dependent on 
it. Within half a century of its publication it had. ,* 
also bfiert translated into Persian. But despite ' 
the esteem in Which it was held, .so vast a work 
was always vulnerable, partly because later 
Muslim civilization, like our own, often pre- 
ferred to have its knowledge In precise epl- • 


tomes rather than in such fullness, but even 
more because its vast length made copying the 
whole a formidable undertaking. It is said that 
the original ran to 4,000 manuscript pages and 
the printed edition amounts to some 9,000. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that complete 
.manuscript copies became very rare. This did 
not mean that people lost interest. In seven- 
teenth-century Istanbul, the cultured, if cruel, 
viziers of the KoprtilQ family made a serious 


attempt to collect the entire text for the library 
they founded. The manuscripts they obtained 
can still be seen in the elegant little building 
where they were placed, a haven of scholarly 
tranquillity in a particularly busy and noisy part 
of modern Istanbul. In the next century, that 
most refined of Ottoman sultans, Ahmet III 
(1703-30), who built the charming library in 
the Topkapi Palace, made another attempt to 
collect a complete text. But, despite their 
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access to aU the libraries of their emefe 
neither vizier nor sultan was able to con£ 
the task. *** 

The entire work, except for a few sber 
lacunae, was finally reconstructed in the Z 
nineteenth centuiy by a team of Arabisu led bt 
the Dutch scholar M. J. de Goeje at that dm 
centre of Oriental scholarship, the UnivS 
of Leiden, and published, In fifteen vo] Q J 
by E. J. Bril! between 1879 and 1901. Us£ 
manuscripts from European and Indian Ufo* 
ies, as well as those in the Middle East, Hw 
were able, just, to piece together the enS 
text, although the survival of some paits df. 
pended on a single manuscript. Atalimewhei 
Orientalism has come undeT fire from min 
quarters, it is worth reminding ounelvaoi 

such impressive achieYements^infinltelyiKw 

difficult in the days before photocopying aid 
microfilms, when all manuscripts had to be 
copied by hand before they could btbmgta 
together. 

Since its publication, de Goeje’s edition, a 
monument of nineteenth-century scfaotaxsfup, 
with its Latin summaries and footnotes, ta 
held the field as the definitive- edition and i 
forms the basis of the new English tramiatioa, 
the first three volumes of which have no* 
appeared. So ambitious a project may «t9 
provoke some academic scepticism; is uiyooe 
actually going to read thirty-eight volume? 
Will the translation be accurate enough to 
satisfy the specialist without intimidating the 
student and general reader7 Clearly (here iff 
risks and it would be wrong to underestimate 
the difficulties of translation. Tbe text Is Mol 
strange words and phrases, and andeat ul 
long-forgotten colloquialisms whose mcanhp 
are as obscure to modern Arabs as ty uyem 
else. Yet the translation Is worth while, pdf 
because it -will make this great work avtibbk 
to people who cannot otherwise appro**'# 
and will show somethi ng of the greatness ofthe 
classic Muslim intellectual tradition to a wider 
audience, but partly tgo because it sboifl 
stimulate new researches into the Wort ibri 
Questions like the complexities of tbeaunm- 
sciipt tradition, the nature of the sources M 
Tabari used and the details of his own biopt 
phy have received virtually no attention^ 
until now. It is hoped that this translation™ 
be only the beginning of a sustained pro- 
gramme of Tabari studies, for. an opai 
magnificent as his deserves noting I*®- - . ;■ 
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Perhaps the reductio adabsurdum comes when 
.. Lowenthal chooses illustration of the frisson 
' experieiiced when visiting the scene Of a his- 
. torically famous action; jiia example is the 
' 1 Reichenbach Falls , celebrated for a duel to the 
. death |which ; ; never happened outside the 
imagfoatioh'of J^ir .Ailiiur, Conan Doyle, ‘ 

This lackof discrimination stretches to many 
’ of the other '’examples” which pile up merci- 
. lessly throughout the book. Can Lpwenthal 
really believe that' “the man ; who hoarded 
thousands of jars of bis own excrement" Is a 
relevant expression of. ^‘attachment to the . ! 
'• pasl. v 7 Or that seven pages’ laborious survey of 
■ , altitudes tq old age In humans adds materially ' ' 
to his themc7 Yet- be is cuHously brief and 
; offhand about the Ustoriographical Idea of the 
Pastasa repository of guidance and exampleto . 
tiie present, surely central to any idea the book 
: \.may bo trying to adyaripo. Meanwhile, prolix^ > 
; ; lty rules;: three, pages explain thgt feprqduc- , 
tionsarenot the same as originals, arid a chap- .. 
: te^generally slarialbf sayiqg the fbfog In > 
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hopelessly confuses the chronological *** 
necessary even to intellectual biitory. A** 
many cases a simple explanation » 
avoided: a discussion of why flimhpnhff 
jected to “ageing” techniques 
irrelevant pages of technical detail* #“■ . 
weathering process, but never , rneahoja^ •] 
straightforward fact that age, probable ramj| 
and enhanced commercial value Incrtw. 
proportion to each other. J ; 

.'\Vheo a brief attempt is made to P!^ 
ooticlusions together after 400 
kind of ttung, it is too late 'So 
insecurities are said to breed an sttflo^^^ 

. the. Imagined certitudes of history; ^ 

nothing nbw,:Np* is theflctionaUm^^.j 

torical ^events’',. I<or, above; : 

tioh that. historians are hot; >FP ^ i 

non-historians tend tp: deliver j 
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Caracole is less a novel by the author of A 
go/s Own Story, as the cover announces in 
justified eagerness to close a sale, than a novel 
by the author of Forgetting Elena (1973). In 
that book, Edmund White described the ex- 
periences of aman who comes to consciousness 
in a sophisticated society, its physical details 
(shared bouses, beaches, tea dances) suggest- 
ing an American resort, but its culture having a 
rigorous obliquity reminiscent of Imperial 
Japan's; each gesture in the world of that book 
had a prescribed meaning which the hero bad 
to work out for himself, without ever admitting 
to being in the dark. It was the richest and most 
mysterious, example of the amnesia novel, a 
sub-genre which includes Martin Arais's Other 
People and Eva Figes’s Nelly's Version. 

In Caracole the society is again a collage, but 
this time the sources are European; Venice and 
Paris are the most obvious models for tbe city 
In which most of the action takes place. A 
European setting, however gorgeously trans- 
formed by fantasy, is appropriate to the de- 
velopment of White’s thinking: he sees experi- 
ence as by oature European, that is, as layered 
and multiform, any seeming grossness being 
merely a ganglion of subtleties not yet teased 
into clarity. Even in its slang the book turns its 
back on America, and opts for pallid British 
forms: "tart", “twit", “trendineas", “infamous 
bounder" even. 

The city Is occupied by “the conquerors”, 
who drain it of resources while paying lip-ser- 
vke to Its cultural eminence. The six principal 
characters of the novel make various shifting 
compromises with the authorities, none of 
them identifying wholeheartedly with the In- 
vaders but all putting up no more than token 
resistance; they are certainly too sophisticated 
to throw in their lot with the patriots. Their 
lives Intertwine in a plot that suggests operetta, 
but is carried off with considerable intensity 
and something very like conviction. 

The story begins, though, Ear from the city, 
on a decayed estate called Madder Pink, where 
toe teenager Gabriel tries to keep his collaps- 
ing family (mother fat and catatonic, father 
Indifferent, children hungry) in some sort of 
nidimentary workingorder, and also carries on 
•n affair with the tribal princess Angelica. 
Jbe« fifty pages are the least confident in the 
book, and give the novel an uncertain start. 
White inserts an occasional sentence of stylized 
sjxwdees (“just come day, go day”, for in- 
jjtoDCe) to enact the stopped flow of primitive 
hut otherwise his style makes no conccs- 
■ons to ai rural setting; where it is spectacularly 
of place. • . . 

Any bumpkin can find things beautiful; an 
aesthete consults ideas of beauty. Such a tem- 
perament is likely to regard unmediated nature 
' * “fright sloppy, and if called on to repre- 
*??* J at any length! will improve on it beyond 

• *** recognition. There are passages in the early 
, W of Camco/e vybcfe the sentences stretch on 

• 8V P° glory as far as the eye can read, 

forest? of topiary. 

sorial world of the country should pre- 
i rewer difficulties; no human arrangement 
“JWwlly unsophisticated, although dominant 

c«\ sometimes succeed in dramatizing 
; "^ Foups as defective, It*s only in a court or 

- S f^riheles?, where everything, already 
' JS**? 11 * R conscious choice on someone’s 

8 ravishing rhetoric like Edmund 
Bii? 1 ® 8 Wn plausibly be housed in a character. 
; ™ he re in the • country the point of view, 
, ^loalty Gabriel’s, can see in someone’s in- 
25*^;^- charming rubato in tire hesitation 
in*!?* ^Ccrity" . Only in a city or a court Is a 

• practical anthropology a part of tiie 
sldlls of the tribe; but here a tribesman 

- S? 8 M flb *iel during his tribal marriage to 
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latet, the tribesman is a duly reformed charac- 
ter, purged of camp and using the ritual lan- 
guage of marital innuendo. He promises 
Gabriel much work for his broom, many 
juicy figs. 

The most successful dramatization in the 
book of the contrast between city and country 
isn't in the first section at all, but in a splendid 
paragraph describing the Great Return to the 
People, when, one summer, intellectuals from 
the capital trooped into the fields to identify 
with the peasants and their labour. The noble 
experiment tasted barely a week. The city 
women offended the locals with their "pedan- 
tic licentiousness"; the farmers needed their 
sleep, but the intellectuals wanted to stay up all 
night, “flushed with compassion”. They didn’t 
realize they were consuming more food than 
they were producing “until they were unex- 
pectedly greeted not with gratitude but a bill". 

By burlesquing the assumptions ofthe intel- 
lectuals, and not approaching the country 
direct, White can prevent his prose from turn- 
ing everything into a fite clmtpitre. Otherwise 
his version of pastoral is rather too much like 
one of those high-toned theatrical productions 
which feature real turf or real water on stage. 
His relentless tours de force of epiphanic de- 
scription fit one of his descriptions of Gabriel: 
“he had succeeded in subjecting the involun- 
tary to his will, a success that surely counted as 
a failure”. 

Caracole comes into its own from the mo- 
ment that Gabriel is rescued from Madder Pink 
and moves in with his uncle Mateo in tbe capit- 
al. The major fascination of the book is its 
abstract worldliness; this may be a confected 
society, but its mechanics are convincing. 
Familiar elements stand out disturbingly with- 
out the protective colouring of naturalness. 
Bohemians refuse to commit themselves even 
an hour in advance, their social lives being 
utterly expressive and impromptu, but turn up 
doggedly to every rout. Musicians at a recep- 
tion mutate awkwardly from performers to ser- 
vants as soon as they stop playing, “still amphi- 
bious, half guests, glasses of champagne empty 
in their hands and deliberately not refilled”, 

White has a particularly delicate perception 
of rflle-playing, of the way an identity must be 
built up from the registers available (many re- 
warding parts inevitably being pre-empted by 
others), and cannot be plucked from air. He 
Insists, not on the coexistence merely, but the 
interdependence of real and factitious emo- 
tion. 

White’s literary personality dominates the 
book. Every sentence in a novel carries an 
implied promise, the promises in aggregate 
malting up what we call readability. Hie plot of 
Caracole is soundly constructed, but its prom- 
ise Is not Relax, I'm telling you a story, but 
rather Relax, 1 the writer am herein everything. 
Every page, consequently, is a riot of nuance. 

Not aU of this prodigious activity can be laid 
to tbe account of the characters , though each of 
them has show-stopping arias of Introspection, 
babriel, in particular, can seem like an idiot 
savant, his naive disclaimers recast in a style of 
lavish brilliance. There js in any case some: 
thing odd about using him as an innocent eye, 
to whom the city’s artificiality is patent, when 
Caracole so consistently portrays innocence as 
tactical. Perhaps the disparity between chprao- 
ter and narrative voice should be invisible by 
convention, “like the hands of puppeteera" , as 
the narrative voice observes in a slightly differ-: 
ent context; but if so the convention should be 
evenly enforced, and not blurred by an Inter- 
mittent psychological realism. White is some- 
thing like a .ventriloquist who cannot at the last . 
moment bear the dummy on his knee to have 
tones less rounded than hU own, since they ate 
■what he has spent his life perfecting. . • : ■ 

, Tbe point of view shifts round;.from Gabriel 
to Mathilda, the city’s rdgning InteUnctuaj, 
with whom he has an affair, to her sop Paiuel, 
tortured poseuft to tfte actress Edwige^ with 
whom Gabrjel also has an affair, but itisalways 
most at home . with Mateo. Mateo's life as a ; 
self-doubting socialite and anxious gallant , Is 
disrupted by Gabriel’s arrival and the need to 
■ look after him. His avuncular feelings become 
deeply affectionate, and Gabriel returns them; . 
but Mateo has plso, unknown to Gabriel.^t 
Up Angelica jn fl Uttle flat of herown, and after 
a period of intimate unease -has become her 


both in and out of love, his manlpulativeness 
always bound in with Itis altruism, brings out 
the best In Edmund White. His fondness for 
the character is signalled obliquely by an open- 
ing blast of irony, which never returns so rawly: 
Mateo is disappointed that Gabriel isn't hand- 
some - he would have been flattered by a re- 
semblance. The character has received the pre- 
scribed dosage of irony, and can now be taken 
seriously. 

White in any case takes care to restrict the 
operations of irony. A charming passage de- 
scribes how Gabriel sees irony looming darkly 
in everything his sophisticated uncle says, 
obliging Mateo to disengage from real and 
earned emotion out of politeness. At the crisis 
of Mateo’s affair with Angelica a distinction Is 
drawn, as a gloss on “that little incidental smile 
that in highly conscious people accompanies a 
strong emotion”, between cheap irony, which 
disowns experience, and the expensive kind 
that acknowledges it. Irony is too general n 
structuring element in the world to be a satis- 
factory response to it. 

It Is necessary for the book’s balance, and 
even existence, for emotion to be refurbished 
as well as stripped. The ink in White's pen is 
not only a solvent but an emulsion. The habit 
of scepticism, as the narrative voice observes 
apropos of Mathilda, “like a design of oblique 
lines, needed to be placed against the grid of 
love’s credulity”. 

Love io Caracole Is “a progressive illness, 
one that starts as self-hallucination, an act of 
parody, and ends as a wholly real, involuntary 
malady that kills us or something vital in us”. 
Love is on invented contract that binds no less 
for that. It must be said, though, that the rhe- 
toric in the book that reinstates purities and 
passions is generally less successful than the 
rhetoric that breaks them down, which has a 
special brilliance - as if an acid was leaching 
glitter from the metals it attacked. 

There is after all no overriding logic that 
Insists on love presiding over the other illu- 
sions. One of the book V epigraphs, from Mid- 


dlemarch, is bravely borrowed: “It is so painful 
in you, Celia, that you will look at human 
beings as if they were merely animals with a 
toilette, and never sec the great soul in a man’s 
face.” The borrowing is brave because every- 
thing in Edmund White’s literary personality 
concentrates on the way that behaviour is 
mediated by convention, precisely by a toilet- 
te; why should a soul make Us appearance on a 
face, of all places? 

In a recent and eloquent tribute to Christ- 
opher Isherwood, White pointed out the para- 
dox of a man who as a matter of religious 
conviction disbelieved in the unity of human 
personality (described by White as “a useful 
illusion for a novelist") choosing as his literary 
form the dynamic portrait of an individual. 
Something similar happens in White’s own 
case. He questions the unity of personality not 
on religious principle but from minute social 
observation. The moment when a character 
enters a fixed relationship with Ihe world is 
always an ominous one in his writings. Edwige 
in Caracole is murdered, but she has never 
stopped negotiating her value, while Mathilda, 
becoming wholly the avenging lover, dies into 
a rdle she mistnkes for an identity, taking a 
passing resemblance for a definitive portrait. 
It’s significant that both this novel and Forget- 
ting Elena etui with the hero occupying, 
however accidentally, a public position, as if 
the book’s freedom to speculate depended on 
its hero's non-alignment. 

This amounts to an odd sort of Darwinism, 
as if evolution was the survival of the socially 
flexible. But there is no doubt, despite the 
book’s attempt at musical balance, that White 
loads the dice in favour of Mateo and against 
Mathilda, whose portrayal has a certain sour- 
ness, both vague and pointed, as if she was a 
minor character in Fr Rolfe, being given a 
drubbing under cover of prose-poetry. 
Edmund White is nevertheless a full-time aes- 
thete and only a part-time moralist, a busier 
bee than wasp. 

'■ In.ffie long run, it is' Caracole’s texture that 
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will make friends, or lose them. Every melodic 
line is fully ornamented; the conceits are as 
vital to the progress of the book as they are in a 
Craig Raine poem, or a Tom Robbins novel, 
come to that. This style is more than most a 
matter of taste. White’s rhetoric has a James- 
ian fullness, but none of James's leisure; it has 
more in common, perhaps, with Proust. A 
sentence like (his could easily find a home in 
Caracole : 

A quelques pas, un grand paillord en livrge rfivait, 
immobile, sculptural, inutile, comme ce guerrier 
pure me til decora tif qu’on voit dans les tableaus les 
plus tumultueux de Mantegna, songer, appuyg sur 
son boudier, tandis qu'on se precipice el qu’on 
6gorgc ft c6td de tui. 

The playful memorializing of a casual posture 
is characteristic. 

At his feeblest, White goes in for elegant 
variation, saying “adipose cummerbund" for 
spare lyre, or having a character eat raven in- 
stead of crow. The sheer density of invention 
attests a bottomless terror of saying the ob- 
vious. It sometimes seems that this is a sensibil- 
ity which would find anything as straight- 
forward as an oak an embarrassment, unless it 
had a galaxy of truffles stowed away in its roots 
-or failing that a patch of discoloured bark like 
a mole under an armpit. 

White’s rhetoric is sophisticated, but it is 
also highly specialized. A conceit in a Craig 
Raine poem taps energy from the incongruity 
of its materials, and teases the reader with 
apparent irrelevance for maximum, and de- 
layed, impact; a conceit in a Tom Robbins 
novel conveys, rather complacently, the 
absurdity of comparing anything with anything 
else in a rich, unrepeatable world. White's con- 
ceits, by contrast, have a curiously homogeniz- 
■ ing effect; they smooth out differences and seal 
similarities. When Gabriel imagines Angelica's 
heart, "as stately as a hog at night” , the reader 
feels a twinge of hilarity and then thinks better of 
it, guiltily ignorant of frogs at night. When 
Mateo compares Gabriel with a potato, which, 
“washed, bruised, forgotten and cast under the 
sink, will sprout horribly in the dark, rampant 
with life since it is not only a comically banal 
vegetable but also a seed”, the conceit elevates 
both potato and Gabriel , buoying them , up in the 
same super-saturated medium. 

When White's conceits overreach they go 
. authentically gaga. Here is Gabriel reminiscing . 
’ in the middle of coitus ("sting" is his countri- 
fied word for orgasm)! 

- Not that he himself was repelled by the odor; far 
from it. It was' tho, smell of *. stable,, of his own • 

- ' long-ago slings in the thunder-box bdek at Madder 

Flak, the smell of steam lifting off those black sacs ot 
. roe he’d produced, that pair of blbod sausages ad a 
... frosty morning in the echoing Immensity of Vet : 

. another day, as though lime were a freezing mansion 
and he its caretaker bravely nibbing a fire into life 
.with hard black and fluid white emissions, the detnl- . 
deutl of being human, 

More often, the conceits retain- a dccorutn 
which only the scenes of sekufti exchange;. no, t- 
ably successful in themselves and quite Unlike 


Julian Symons 

MATTHEW J. BRUCCOLIand RICHARD 
LAYMAN (Editors) 

The New Black Mask Quarterly 

226pp. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. $7.95. 

LOREN D.ESTLEMAN 

Sugartown 

220pp. 0333 40870 5 

JEREMIAH HEALY 

Blunt Darts 
192pp. 0333 41378 2 
JOHN LUTZ 
NlghtUnes 
196pp. 0333 41381 4 
Macmillan. £7.95 each. 

The American crime story today suffers from 
comparison with its brilliant beginnings. The 
creation of a novel or short story using specifi- 
cally American language, racy, energetic, 
powerful and crude, was exemplified by the 
work that appeared in the pulp magazine Black 
Mask during the 1920s and '30s. The maga- 
zine's most famous contributor was Dashiell 
Hammett, and after the best of Hammett what 
way was there to go but down? Yet almost 
miraculously, as It seems now, Hammett was 
succeeded by Chandler, and Chandler by Ross 
Macdonald, two writers who acknowledged a 
debt to Hammett yet produced wholly indi- 
vidual work, free of the thin man's shadow. 

The recognition that those early days were 
great ones is made in the title of a new quarter- 
ly which is, the editors say, "an expression of 
homage to the original Black Mask". The new 
magazine will consider British and other Euro- 
pean crime stories, but the emphasis is natural- 
ly American. The first number includes “Back- 
fire", a screen outline written by Chandler but 
never bought by a studio, a story by George V. 
Higgins, the fine instalment of a previously 
unprinted novel by Jim Thompsonian inter- 
view with Robert B. Parker and an extract 
from one of his novels, among other material. 

This is a goad first issue, but the conteats 
suggest the difficulty writers in this field find in 
breaking free of a greatly inhibiting past, Ham- 
mett, Chandler and Macdonald are hard acts to 
follow, but easy writers to copy. Robort B. 
Parker was from the beginning deep in debt to 
Chandler and remains so after several uovels, 
his observation when interviewed that unlike 
Hemingway, Chandler and Hammett he writes 
about love, carrying very little weight. One 
does riot read the Spenser novels for their love 
’ interest any more than to read about Spenser's 
cooking skills, Is it possible to find writers of 
"hard-boiled” novels who do not make obei- 
sance to the masters? The search has led to the 
discovery of men whose work has appeared 
; . mostly in paperback originals - Jim Thomp- 
: son; David Goodis, Jerome Charyn, Harry; 
. Whittington (the last unknown in Britain, un- 
/ familiar to. critics' even in bis native America, 
' but a cult figure in France). Thompson, also 


are on the way. 

Loren D. Estleman’s Sugartown is Detroit, 
used as a setting by Leonard in early books. It 
seems a city highly suitable for the operations 
of private eye Amos Walker, a place fell of 
blasted neighbourhoods destroyed for the 
building of new car plants, where punks set fire 
to the few remaining houses just for fun, and 
the place looks “like tornado footage on the six 
o’clock news". Such areas alternate with dis- 
tricts like St Clair Shores, “block after block of 
nice residences, not too large, with all-weather 
driveways and lawns the size of money clips”. 
Estleman loses nothing by comparison with 
Leonard in writing about Sugartown. His de- 
scriptions are never less than vivid, whether he 
is describing a head “bald as a thumb” or a 
murder scene with blood “splattered ail over 
like a pressure cooker full of red cabbage blew 
up". 

His detective Amos Walker charges $250 a 
day, inflation having taken over since the Mar- 
lowe era. He is involved here with an old Polish 
woman trying to trace her grandson, who ar- 
rived home one day to find that his father had 
just shot his wife and daughter, then himself. 
What has happened to the little boy, Michael, 
whom she has not seen for years, old Mrs 
Evancek wants to know. Walker back-tracks 
sure-footedly through the past until he comes 
to a dead end: Michael was drowned in the 
California Gulf twelve months back, his best 
friend testifies to it. End of the case, then? But 
now Walker is hired by a very prickly Russian 
dissident to buy or warn off a man who's said to 
be a KGB agent. “He’ll think the Kremlin fell 
on him", Amos Walker says confidently, but 


things don’t work out like that. . . . Ejtlei»uk' 
school of Chandler, even to the plot convofc 
tions, but the sharpest and most enterUWu 
Americanimport fora longtime. AnenS 
Amos Walker story is included in th P 
Black Mask Quarterly. 

Jeremiah Healy’s Blunt Darts, a fim m \ 
is almost as good as Estleman. The setting tf* 
time is Boston and environs, the private eye 
John Francis Cuddy, an insurance imes%£ 
sacked when he refused to authorize a dab 
which had never been looked at, and redeemed 
from alcoholism after his wife’s death. The 
Boston scene is a sketch rather than Estleman'i 
portrait, but well done. Client: another old 
lady wanting to find her teenage gnodsoi 
Stephen, who’s just disappeared. Fee: $250a 
day, apparently the going rate. Cuddy a 
warned off by Stephen’s father, His Horn 
Judge Kinnington, and threatened by (he ting- 
gish court officer who is apparently theJudge'k 
good right hand. There is plenty of vem. 
humour and jokiness here, although Cuddy 
should get out of the bad habit of talking (oka 
dead wife. The plot has a real surprise aide 
end of it; this is altogether a promising, era 
brilliant debut. 

John Lutz’s Nightlines is by comparison tie 
standard article. Scene: St Louis; privateers 
name Nudger; fee not mentioned eventocieii 
(no wonder Nudger always needs mootj). 
Problem: find who killed client’s twin sister, 
user of illegal telephone “night lines" (o mb 
sexual contacts. This is a promising enoofk 
theme, but developments are unexciting, 0» 
this evidence Nudger will never be worth $251 
a day. 
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Have you heard the one about the mother and 
daughter who sawed off their lover’s legs when 
he wouldn’t hand over his thirteenth-month 
pay packet? He kept saying he wouldn’t suc- 
cumb to their torture, he’d been a partisan. 
And what about the little ice skater whose male 
trainers decided to “free the ligaments" in her 
legs? Her mother drowned horself when she 
found out, These and many others among the 
100 anecdotes which make up Julia Voz- 
nesenskaya’s Damskll Qekameron are painful, 
blpOdy and horrific, and more evidence of the 
bizarre quallty of Soviet Russian life. It has a ' 
particular failing tot women. From the meat 
queue to the pleasures: of the flesh Russian 
women are happy, but they crave a little civi- 
lization on the side. Voznesenskaya’s title, 
which might have been better translated as 77ie 
Ladies' Decameron; is an ironic pointer to the 
' bourgeois graces and Comforts Soviet culture 
excludes. Significantly none of the sex in this 
book is erotic. ■ ■ •■. „•*. ;• ■. ■ ' : • 

* Voznfuenskaya, most prominent among the 
Soviet women activist* at theend of the 1970s, 

: founder of the group "Maria" before'sheleftin 
1980, has chosen tictidn to explain the Soviet 
female lot. - Ten women each tell one: story a 
night to pats the ten days they spend quaran- 
; fined in a inaternity hospital. Their physical 
preoccupa tions may have something to do with ' 
/their haying just given/birth; but the canieo 
social documefita jdei havd; a fearfol life of their 
. own. ThC best of them transcend ^ the casual 
manner to which they ate told - like the story 
about Albina, ^he skater, who grows up to be a 
. promiscuous, sentimental Aeroflot hostess. 

' The melodramatlc, operatic conclusion to her 
; duldhood undoing Is to the best Russian trad- 
: tilon, while the allusion ttiNabokov points up 
the eternally childish mina of (hi Uari«tor. ‘ 
.- /Yet the sOcial and potiticai Implications of ; 
toe storiM-are never for a^vay, AlbtoaVtale is 
f.Satofyingiy destructive of the official ideals of '- 
.'yottth.aport Wdibajjtity.-Th^^estero ’feeder . 
^ 'toddrrtand toat unitoe ouf.dwn ■ 
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The pull of death 


Neil Corcoran 

AMYCLAMPITT 

WbBt the Light Was Like 

110pp. Faber. Paperback, £4. 

0571 138 144 . 

Amy Chunpitt’s new book is exceptionally long 
for a single volume of poems, and it is divided 
into separately titled sections complemented 
by a fairly lengthy section of notes. In all of 
these ways, it resembles the American edition 
of her last book. The Kingfisher (Knopf, 1982) , 
from which the English, Faber edition - widely 
acclaimed here on its publication in 1984 - was 
a fairly rigorous selection which cut down the 
number of poems from fifty to thirty-two and 
dispensed with the section titles and the notes. 
While this undoubtedly made Clampitt seem 
more uniformly successful!, it also perhaps 
made her seem more uniform. In particular, 
the social and' public concerns of the entirely 
excluded final section, even if they did seem a 
little voulu , lent ballast to a volume which, in 
its English edition, may have been thought by 
some too comfortably self-delighting. The 
notes were also genuinely illuminating, in- 
formative about Clampitt's botanical and 
anthropological sources and more clearly 
manifesting some native American influences 
- Charles Olson as well as the more obvious 
Marianne Moore. 

The new book, identical with its American 
edition, gives us, then, a rather more compli- 
cated picture of this extraordinary, late-flower- 
ing, suddenly prolific talent. There are poems 
of public terror and urban blight, and there 
is a long sequence, “Voyages" , meditating on 
Keats. There are poems circling around Clam- 
pill’s American pioneer family background, a 
theme relating her to some other interesting 
contemporary American writing still too little 
known here: some of Robert Hass’s poetry, for 
instance, and James McMichael’s excellent 
long poem, “Itinerary”. And there is, persis- 
tently, the presence of one of the oldest of all 
American preoccupations, which the book’s 
opening poem names explicitly when it discov- 
ers an Eastern seaboard sun apparently quot- 
ing Michelangelo and Crivelli: 


Tusking 

In Africa once 
A herd of Harrow 
Elephants strayed 
• Far from their bunks; 

Leather, they lay 
' Their costly trunks 
And ears of felt 
Down on the veldt. 

.'All forgot 

The creep of dusk: 

A moonbeam stole 
Along each tusk; 

Snores and sighs. 

11 ;.Oh foolish boys! 

'the English Elephant 

’ ; Never lies I 
' - 1 * 

- ' In the night-time, lithe ' 

i !. ’ Shadowswith little 
! . ; Glinting teeth . 

. • ' Whisked tusks away ; 

« . . .Drew through the dark 
. Branches of ivory, 

; Made agreflt hue 

f : •; ■ ; . . . . '■ Pn (heir rapid run . 

U i .. ’ Hurtters, at home 

L /.■ !■.;.'>•>: - . They curl up the bare 
' ’Sotos of their feet ... 

f ' piano-pleasure; 

» ^ A ^ pftlaysL/* 

^ |v' r Anikssacre song.. 


you might suppose 
the coast of Maine had Europe 
on the brain or in its bones, as though 
it were a kind of sickness. 

The varied concerns, however, are ad- 
dressed in a manner entirely continuous with 
that of The Kingfisher. The tremblingly exact 
descriptions inhabit a poetic line that is 
caressingly responsive to the object of its 
attention, and the descriptions slip gracefully 
into the revelation of some kind of morality. 
This absorbed descriptiveness can become self- 
satisfied or pretentiously elaborate, a cosy and 
even preposterous version of what one of her 
poems calls the “outdoorsy-domestic”. What 
the Light Was Like, however - and it is a real 
advance - is more chastely restrained than The 
Kingfisher , in which several poems were viti- 
ated by an exasperating and cloying lushness, a 
New Yorker - glossy imagery in which the caress 
became an embarrassing cuddle. Certainly 
there is nothing in the new book remotely like 
the Kingfisher fog “discovering/ what had been 
wavering / fishnet plissd as a smoothness / of 
peau-de-soie or just-ironed percale”. 

This restraint is intimately connected with 
the new book’s preoccupation with death. Two 
of the finest poems in The Kingfisher were 
meditations on death, “Beethoven, Opus 
111”, on the poet's father’s death, and “A Pro- 
cession at Candlemas”, which, if I have read its 
complexities properly, wbs provoked by the 
death of her mother. The sharpening and 
oppositional pull of the deathly is more perva- 
sive in What the Light Was Like. It is dedicated 
to the memory of her brother, who died in 
1981 , and it contains two elegies for him: one of 
them, “Urn-Burial and the Butterfly Migra- 
tion”, is one of the best poems in the book, an 
intricate, finely tuned piece which tenderly 
yokes its heterogeneous ideas together to 
nuke its inquiry of death. “Voyages” has at its 
centre not only the brevity of Keats's life, but 
also his brother Tom’s death, and it memorial- 
izes in its final poem both Hart Crane’s suicide 
Bnd Osip Mandelstam’s unknown end to Sta- 
linist Russia. And the book’s marvellous and 
haunting title-poem concerns the death of a 
Maine lobsterman. “What the Light Was Like” 
is entirely characteristic of Amy Clampitt’s 
obliquely empathetic but always alert, sen- 


Outin the bush 
Issilence now; 

Savannah seas 
Have islands now; 

Smelly land-masses, 

Bloody, cold. 

Disfigured places 
With fly-blown faces. 

And each of us rests 
After his fashion; 

Elephant, English, ; 
Butcher, Bushman; 

Now only the herding : 

Boy in a singlet 
Worries his goat 
.With a peaceful prod. , 

* , 

But if, one night 
As you stroll the verandah - 
Observing with wonder . 
The place of the white 1 • * 
Specks in the universe, ; . , 
Brilliant and dear i- . . 

Sipping your whisky / . 

Arid pissed with fear*: / 

You happen to hear /. ' ' , 
OVer the tinkle ! . : ■; 

Of ice and Schubert , ' • 

A sawing- a drilling- 

The bellow and trump 
Ofa vast pain-; . , . -../ 

Pity the hulks! , /*.; :// 

JPlayitagaiinl J . 

.. ; • vl •. • v; , ' i. r., i v • 


suous manner, when it holds in poise with the 
lonely death at sea a sense of what will always 
persist in the world, beyond any individual 
death: 

I find it 

tempting to imagine what, 
when the blood roared, overflowing its cerebral 

sluiceway, 

and the iridescence 

of his last perception, charring, gave way to unre- 

versed, 

irrevocable dark, 

the light out there was like, that's always shifting - 

from 

a nimbus gone bcTserk 

to a single gorget, a cathedral train of blinking, or 

the fogbound shroud 

that can turn anywhere into a nowhere. Bui it's 

useless. 

The death triumphs, of course: at the end of 
the poem, the hummingbird splendidly present 
at its beginning fails to return to the lobster- 
man's habitat; but this discriminating relish of 
the light acts as a kind of assuagement, in the 
very effort, however doomed to failure, of the 
poetic imagination to subsume the death in its 
’transforming metaphors. Elsewhere in the 
volume, individual poems do climax in mo- 
ments of some kind of secular gt ncc or benedic- 
tion. These are all, as the book’s final poem, 
“Let The Air Circulate”, has it, “beatitudes of 
the unaware they’re being looked at”. 

That poem experiments with layout some- 
what in the way of Herbert's “Easter Wings”, 
or some poems of Dylan Thomas or Apolli- 
naire: the stanzas are shaped to allow the “air” 
of the page’s white space to “circulate” through 
them. This typography dramatizes a sense of 
the poem itself as what Clampitt calls the snow 
in “A Curfew”, “a seeming flux / of strict con- 
structions”. The seeming flux of her work - Its 
lucid, flowing syntax, with all those paren- 
theses loading every rift with ore , and its pellucid 
imagery - gives it an immediate surface attrac- 
tiveness; but it has Its strictnesses, foo, to poems 
whose complex mergings and . dissolvings of 
image into image and of experience into ex- 
perience need patient, repeated reading, and 
whose subjects are frequently, in one way or 
another, “the stigmata /.of the dispossessed, 
the razed, / the trlste, the unaccounted-for". 
This strict flux may be thought the essence of 
Amy Clampitt’s aesthetic, and it is perhaps 
given its fitting emblem in the poem 
''Gooseberry Fool". The final stanza there 
proposes a culinary morality - both tart and 
swept, constructing its celebrations from sad- 
ness, dlnunishment and loss - which, with un- 1 
forced allusiveness, makes the transformations 
of its redpo into a tittle Tempest: 

Ever Once, 

four summers ego, I brought you, ' 
a gleeful Ariel, the trophy 
of a small sour handful, 

I've wondered what not quite articulated thing 

could render magical 

the green globe of an unripe berry. 

i think now it was simply . 

the great globe itself* too much to carry.' : • . . • 


•Ml 


thp notes wrong ; ' ;• ' • V--. ' 


Dailiness 

SeanO^rieii . 

j.p.ward ■ :• 

. The Clearing '.-r • 

• 64pp. Bridgend: Poetry Wales Press . £3.50. 
090747634 1 /• '• , / 

). p. Ward makes use of a Welsh setting, and 
seems at home with dailiness; through the com- 
. monplace be approaches the limits of know- 
ledge at which his self-effadng but r frankly 
roraanticreveience begins . Family,, home, gat- 
! den, journeys to and from them, prompt hits 
careful presentation cif the senses' luxuries. Jn 
; “Midsummer blight? Late Evening” . 

We don't know what to sajf/we sc<m /" ■ ■* 

^(kdfessbJg^i people fo a dfeato ; ■ ^ 

Of someoue else'a, dieamtog us: 

... : and tolling. night with daybreak* ' y ... ■ • 

' When ^airi seeks td cortiment orihis wonddr- 
iirtoeht'i hli fca^oftableness'lacl^ i^e>^p®utoe 
f jteetfed to repbraft^ h feiriiUar cbsmology/bui 
: i . “A hfelriPfehld Swim^-and the enigmatic close 
pf ^Vti)# ^ftddi Djg“ , whefe . relatives, arc 
Ihei. black grapes ps they leave 1 ’, 

■ Mv.-.:.--- ; .V:- 


ANCIENT MYSTERIES 
OF BRITAIN 
Janet and Colin Bord 

Ancient Mysteries of Britain continues the 
story begun in (he Bards' bestselling 
Mysterious Britain, published in 1972. 

In their new book they give details of 
many new sites, and a Fresh view of 
sonic of those already covered (over 
200 in all). The remains of prehistoric 
homes, tombs and temples, earth- 
works, rock carvings, early Christian 
crosses, caves, Roman ruins, early 
churches, hill-figures, holy wells, the 
Arthurian legend, dragons, mazes, 
Folklore customs and traditions, leys 
and earth energies - all arc represented 
in this exciting book, which is 
beautifully illustrated with 22 colour 
and 150 black and white photographs. 

127333 ll.[.U.STHATFI» £U*J5 

THE GOLDEN 
HONEYCOMB 
Vincent Cronin 

The Golden Honey tomb has established 
itself as the indispensable introduction 
to Sicily , past and present, and is now 
regarded as a classic among travel 
hooks. It is now reissued in this 
handsome illustrated paperback 
'edition. ' The magic of Sicily is captured in 
’ Mt Cronin's beautifully written and ' 
profoundly perceptive work. 'The Times 
'A more welcome addition to the literary scene 
could hardly be imagined . . .joins the ranks 
of travel books we must keep. ’ 
Sunday Times 

0240 12796 1 1IXU5TRATED PB X*9J 

HALLIWELL’S 

HARVEST 

■ A Further Choice of Entertainment 
MovSea from the Golden Age ; 

Leslie Halliwell: 

Halliwell's Hundred struck a chord of 
nostalgic enjoyment in many readers, 
and television revivals of choice films 
from the thirties and forties have 
whetted the public appetite for more of 
the same. Here, in HatliuirlTs Harvest. 

are eighty-four more affectionate 
retrospectives of movies of the past and 
of stars who shone with rare brilliance, 

■ all illu si rated with film stills. 

024613667 1 ILLUSTRATED. C12.9S. 

LIFE GOES ON 
AlanSillitbe ; - 

Life Goes On is Alan Si Ili toe’s Jatest 
novel; and, quite possibly, his wittiest/ 
most exuberant, arid enjoyable one! 1 
The author oi.Saturday Night and Sunday. 
Morning and The Loneliness of the. Long 
Distance Runner gives us a talc. that is 
'beguiling, picaresque . it moves at 
a ferocious lick, banging and 
blustering through several satirically- 
. skqwered echelons, of English society 
: (with) high spirits. ’ 

The London Sta^pard , 

/,-• « ei4amaiiao.j9.9s> 1 ;.' ' 


A Diviiipn of t He Collins Publishing Group 
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David Seideman 

PAUL BOYER 

By the Bomb's Early Light 

440pp. New York: Pantheon. $22.50. 

ROY JENKINS 
Truman 

230pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002175843 

In August 1945, after the United States 
dropped two atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, a leading scientist involved in the 
weapon’s development told Harry Truman 
that some of his colleagues believed they had 
blood on their hands. The President scornfully 
held out a handkerchief. '‘Well, here", he 
asked, "would you like to wipe off your 
hands?" 

Americans reacted to the atomic bomb with 
mixed emotions. Anxiety about the devasta- 
tion dampened the relief they felt about avoid- 
ing the carnage of a protracted war with Japan. 
Some wondered whether the victory justified 
permanently poising the "nuclear sword of 
Damocles” (John Kennedy’s later term) over 
the world. In By the Bomb’s Early Light , Paul 
Boyer, a professor of history at the University 
of Wisconsin, traces the immediate effects of 
the bomb on American thought and culture 
from its initial release up until 1950. Through- 
out this period, Boyer maintains, "anguish" 
resonated throughout the national “conscious- 
ness”. 

Boyer culls evidence from a wide variety of 
sources to explore American acceptance of the 
bomb. The tawdry npparatus of commercial- 
ization exploited natural wonder at a technolo- 
gical marvel. In 1946 the General Mills Cor- 
poration offered an "Atomic Bomb Ring” in 
return for fifteen cents and one Kix cereal box- 
top; nearly & million youngsters inundated the 
company with orders. Local bars sold the 
M Atomic Cocktail" , a noxious concoction of 
Pernod and gin. One of Boyer’s many arresting 
photographs shows a Vice Admiral and his 
wife at a Washington party cutting a large cake 
fn the shape of a mushroom cloud. 

The government subsequently launched a 
"narcotizing" campaign to sell the atom in 
peacetime as a benign servant of the public 
good, which promised to heat homes and pow- 
er can. One exuberant proponent catalogued 
fantastic products it might lead to, from atomic 
toothpaste to vitamin tablets . Meanwhile , on a 
. larger and graver scale, the military viewed the 
bomb as a godsend. Besides delivering soldiers ■; 
from death in Japan, it tilted the equilibrium 
between the two superpowers decidedly in 
America’s favour. Of course, the military 
Euphoria was short-Uved. In 1949, the Soviet 
Onion detonated its own device, triggering a 
full-scale arms race and the now familiar Gold 1 
War tension, which, meant that the West had to 
build bigger: and better bombs as a bulwark • 
agairtei communism. i' ■ y • 

h Still, American, response to’ the bomb was 
not entirely enthusiastic, Its cataclysmic potea- 
- tial immediately filled milKons with djeadiln.-. 


“the supreme menace of our age". But his 
noble aspirations founder, alas, on the fun- 
damental premises of the nuclear age. It does 
not suffice merely to “amplify awareness" ab- 
out this predicament. Deterrence, with all its 
frightening imponderables, may indeed be all 
that is possible for a world in which so much 
physical and technological knowledge is for- 
ever available. It may also be responsible for 
the past forty years of peace. Until anyone 
proposes a viable alternative, it will certainly 
remain a fact of life. Indeed, as a historian, 
Boyer should be the first to admit that “driving 
back the shadow of global death” will demand 
something more than the evocation of apoca- 
lyptic nightmares. 

Harry Truman presided over the nation’s 
first nuclear arsenal with surprising equanim- 
ity. Thrust into office on Franklin Roosevelt’s 
untimely death in April 1945, the little-known 
sixty-year-old Vice President was woefully ill- 
prepared to enter the White House. Roosevelt 
had kept his underling in his place - and in the 
dark about the “Manhattan Project”. Nor did 
this Missouri provincial look or act like a Presi- 
dent. "He had none of his [predecessor’s] style, 
none of his prestige”, writes Roy Jenkins. But* 
Truman, operating by sheer instinct, plunged 
ahead with the daunting task of creating “the 
Western world as it still broadly exists today". 
In his briskly paced and absorbing account, 
Jenkins portrays Truman as an American orig- 
inal. 

From the start, he struggled to overcome 
serious limitations. Descended from pioneer 
stock, his father was a horse trader. As a coun- 
ty judge he gradually rdse through the muck of 
local Missouri politics and gained a seat in the 
Senate in 1935. Nine years later he surfaced as 
Roosevelt’s dark-horse running mate. While in 
Washington, Truman felt more at ease playing 
poker and drinking bourbon with cronies than 


discoursing on matters of state. Colleagues 
called him the “contrariest Missouri Mule” and 
blanched at his profanity and earthy de- 
meanour. On hearing the news of the bomb’s 
success in Japan, he whooped and hollered 
aboard a battleship. This behaviour displayed, 
Jenkins admonishes, “an inappropriate lack of 
sombreness and sensitivity”. In 1945 Truman’s 
trip to Potsdam was his first abroad since the 
First World War. “I’ve got to lunch with the 
limey King”, he wrote to his wife Bess. Tru- 
man’s wide reading in history barely concealed 
a weak grasp of economics and foreign policy. 
He appeared to go out of his way to offend 
members of Congress. “He was a jejune little 
man who had very little idea of what he was 
doing", Jenkins writes of his early years. 

Yet Truman grew into the job, and Jenkins’s 
extensive summaries of international events 
form the book’s background. Truman acceler- 
ated European recovery with the monumental 
Marshall Plan, and had a large hand in the 
establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. His "excessive appetite for rapid 
decision-making” deserves Jenkins’s acco- 
lades. Truman also showed a keen sense of 
character, appointing two brilliant Secretaries 
of State, George Marshall and Dean Acheson, 
and sacking the insubordinate, yet enormously 
popular, General Douglas MacArthur for sub- 
verting a cease-fire proposal during the Korean 
war. Jenkins praises the dismissal as “an act of 
stark courage”. "I doubt”, he adds, “if Frank- 
lin Roosevelt would have done it.” 

Based mainly on the work of previous 
biographies, Jenkins’s study adds little new 
knowledge to his subject. Still, the author’s 
elegant style and idiosyncratic observations 
make it worthwhile. Who else would have been 
irritated that Truman came to “adore” Win- 
ston Churchill instead of the like-minded 
Attlee? Jenkins tells a new story of Truman 


Partial indulgences 


John Turner 

MICHAEL FOOT 
Loyalists and Loners 
315pp. Collins. £15. 
0002175835 


Happy is the. man whose book reviews can be 
recycled for money; happier *tUI if the obitu- 
aries he has written can be pressed into service 
too. Michael Foot was the best leader the 
Labour Party ever had, but he can write a good 
essay and some of the.pieces collected here are 
genuinely funny. Biographical in Conn, they 


preferred, he leaves few reputations standing. 
But it is all very witty and polite. No sergeants’ 
mess language for him: these pieces have the 
self-assurance that only a comfortable child- 
hood home, a good expensive education, and a 
father in Parliament can reliably give. Those he 
likes, he treats with a fond indulgence ; those he 
dislikes, he scourges for want of loyalty, truth- 
fulness and a stiff upper lip. . 

There are five main victims: Tony Benn, 
David Owen, George Brown, Hugh Gaitskell 
and Viscount Tonypandy. The assault on 
Tonypandy is the only ill-tempered essay in the 
whole book. The man’s crime was to disclose 
the contents of "representations” made, by 
MPs to Mr Speaker about the conduct of par- 


reveal plenty about the author, with an occa-: liamentary business. Foot was Leader of tho 

• .1 • ■ . _ .i : ,»*i _ _,Li ! a ' ' n.:: j .i.l. 


sional glimpse into the personalities of his sub- 
jects. Editors were generous, and the net is cast 
'wide. Four prime ministers appear Lloyd 
George, MacDonald, Churchill and Baldwin - 
qnd all but bhe are treated Indulgently. Secular 
sainthood is bestowed oil eight “True 


telfe'ctu&Is and activists spqkb opt “There arei . : ..Prophets* 1 .of earlier ceriturie8,includingHeirie 
iio longer problems of the spirit", WjUiairi and Stepdbal.Theundassiflables, fromEnoch 


HouSe in the humiliating fag-end of the Cal- 
laghan government, and had to make a lot of 
these minor demarches-, the sight of them in 
cold print in the former Speaker’s memoirs, 
annotated for the- world to read, has roused 
him to an ungovernable fury, Ffe lays down the 
principle that “open government”, whatever 
its merits elsewhere, does not apply to the 
management of the House of Commons. This 
might be thought a'mprp aberration, but for the 
assay on , Barbara Castie, which puts a case 
against the keeping of diaries by C^binet minii- 
ten and tbeessayonQetuiwhlch condemns 
' any departure from the principle of coliefcttoe 
Cabinet responsibility. Here is more than just a 
: ;whiff of the odour of sanctimony. We are in the 


: ferity of a literary genrpthat played on readers’ . : Strachey etjoittf cette galore. But just under'; Cabinet responsibility . Her© is more than just a 
• morbid.fasdriaiion with broiled human bodies" ! ; ; half-tpebobk Is devoted; to a w Laboui : Party : : ;whiff of the odour of sanctimony. We are fa the . 
Viand .vaporized Cities overwhelmed the' sodpli; Oalle^ r fittd hferd thefon begins, v.-;’./ ’.*■■■’ 1 . ! :i ' 
ctnnrilen'tptor htartphn iCbtisins with u pHfob£ ; No one.whb.is Txmrtfc A rPTrSKT oThT? act? 1 ' 

; dfallmipr^hcrisi 6ns'\ Tflie political responses of faelingphotild jolh frje Labour tarty. Incase ah' -V 


and Attlee singing First World War soia 
together while discussing whether to drank f 
bomb on North Korea in 1950. A relaxed Prai. ! 
dent thought better of the idea. c 

But Jenkins’s shift from diplomacy to f 

domestic American history puts him onihahH L 

ground. He refers to McCarthyism as “McOr- f 
thyite populism”, but populism denote a 
widespread grass-roots movement; in fat 
Washington’s closed society essentially fa! 
tered McCarthyism, though' many American 
condoned it. The capital’s Cold War paranoia 
stiffened Congress’s resolve to fight commin- ' 
ism at home through repressive measures, in- 
cluding harsh sedition laws for suspected sfc 
versives (passed over Truman’s veto), Pintb- 
erraore, Jenkins does not fully appredale the 
actual constraints on Truman’s presidency. 
“The American democracy has many qualifies, 
but appreciating great presidents during fair 
terms of office is not amongst them”, he write 
Contrary to this austere generalization, those 
he mentions- Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Roosevelt - won re-election bysubstanttd 
majorities. 

Truman achieved the distinction o( befag 
both highly esteemed and angrily reviled, de- 
pending on the month of the year. Theflort* 
tions in his ratings stemmed In part from Amer- 
icans’ traditional image of the presidwfiri 
office. Their respect for its majesty tempered 
their enthusiam for Truman’s “rough stuff 1 , to 
use Jenkins’s phrase. He could never cut i 
larger-than-life figure, and, humbled by Ids 
limitations, he revered Churchill Ian grwjdear. 

In 1953 his home-town celebrated the end of 
his White House tenure and return to Missoni 
with a large rally. “Mrs T and I were over- 
come”, he wrote in his diary. “It wbs tbeptf 
off for thirty years of hell and hard worit, l, Ti 
the end, Truman remained an average ri» 
with an outstanding record of accompUshnteiL 


presence of a Radical Liberal with Whiw^ 
leanings, proud that the People’s Chute* «: 
1837 has largely been enacted but opposed to . 
any further tinkerings with the structure or » 
conventions of political power . Foot’s cem®* 
raent to “Socialism”, defined as anything* 
which Bevan would have approved, lilt*,*- . 
subordinate to this central Instinct ; ; 

In political commentary, though, hist*** 
wonderfully destructive. Who could rcadw*. 
out pleasure the account of Dr Owens r** 
little book, whose “whole idea was |o*» 
fudge and mudge into a new Uterary 
even if the author of these very words aia 
spent some years trying to erect the same w 
into a new political philosophy? Ana. ■ 
would fail to recognize George .P . 
"prancing egotism”, or deny of Wjcsg*. 
chill that “philosophy, economics, WJJJ.;- 
organisation, social realities* the sbWff . 
classes, history Itself as anything mac J_ |i 
than a tale of blood and thunder were 
his intellectual reach”? This is a boojw 
read for its phrases, and tor /-j 

portraits of nfoeteenth-century her t . 
Jenny Lee) , not for an extended cplwrwi 
ment about anything, lie t^d 1 

yeats ,ago endeared MichaeL Foot 
Beavcrbrook ahd produced Guilty ; 

not deserted him. Systematic tho ^ , 

uncomfortable facts is, adntitt^lM 
whiph hp has yet to develop in fau. •* . 
surely still time- ’!’••• •; j - ' '■ £'{ 


World govemmerit and; interoational dlfafmv ; .-;rdttie9afe laid ifoWri iii th^fe.btfok'fotpteiicfr'- ! 

pment; j-Jitber restrain 'tho Vafontie tfrankeiii-V. mMugehitt hla brother/ Within the;paityi nt> f \ y? Wographe^of Friedridt Engels: 

Ihdlr'ridhAMntiiUMrneri; nr hMM vniirii ' iwnhnhokiKiinn mntw rtiitmiliAma nnilnrlltittua •• *Wy i6tter8j personal mOmOnM Or iniOnTiation- 


J Stein”, their adherents warned, or brace youfa . ; group has been more quarrelsome or vindictive : *^pnwtk)n 

shifter the honiftpltig end, ^ govdfnii^dafs ppUtidahs dvi^Ws exile in Great 


self ter the horrifying end, '-V :■ -*■ ,'than thc heredhwy governing-class poUticiahs 

• Boyer, too, seems to fear for his 1 life. He who/domihhiqd the.centpb and left between 
cautions Antericwu to avoid being hilled info VRamsay MacDonald’s fall tod the rise of Milt- 

the “Big Sleep” of political japathy and cultural r itant. Fpot, whd is quarrelebmebuf nqtvindic- 
oogtect that he primarily links ’Vlth the coin * ' ; tiVe, fe w patrician as any of them . Likf many 
plenty andcomfortof the deterrencetheoiy”; ' . labour politicians of his gen'eriti6n,he 
Por “unpredictable human factors* ^ he cqji-: 1 

rind . muld “nrnnel itStloWn (he road toholoi v 


denty, chu rch g^oili^V.tod popceraed wns" )' 


Britain after 1934; for a biographical study. 
Oottlried NleoJiart.,. •. - s ' .V vT- i 

Hhtorlschfa Institut, Uolversitfit, B 6800 Mann- ’ 
helm, <?ephan Federal Jfepqbljc. ; : yl 

on 

HuMta: wtiereabouu of^pajKftattd library, 




papers, photographs etc 
anditsrontribution ththemeveffleBtfor J , 
' reform in Ireland, 1881 J -2; fo ra ^ 
League. ■] . i,-- r -- •^.r: 

Jane C6t6. '• . . : j 

•75 Jesrell House, Judd Street. Lonaotiw^w ' • r 

• George Gascoigne: present- Joca i ^|dW. 
copy of Petrarch’s Canzonlere onceo 


Sion of Leon Mamiei oj.vw^v 
.(^rinafeeWarkentin. • * Bai5MnW ' 
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Rattling the bag 


C onor Cruise O’Brien 

JOSEPH LELYVELD 

Move Your Shadow: South Africa black and 
white 

390pp. Michael Joseph. £14.95. 

0718126610 


Joseph Lelyveld’s title is taken from a Fanaga- 
|o phrase-book, Fanagalo being a lingua franca 
used by South African whites to communicate 
with black menials (and vice versa, mutatis 
mutandis). The words which provide the title 
are taken from the section of the phrase-book 
designed to be of use to golfers. Tbe context 
runs: 

You must be quiet when my partner plays a shot. 
Be quiet. 

If you lose another ball, there will be no tip for you. 
Move your shadow. Don't rattle the bag. 

Lelyveld was South Africa correspondent of 
the New York Times for two spells, separated 
by fourteen years. The first spell was of eleven 
months (1965-6) and ended in April 1966, with 
expulsion from South Africa. The Afrikaans 
press at the time crowed that he had been 
utgeskop, thus presenting him with the title for 
his first chapter, “Out-Kicked”. The second 
spell was of three years, beginning in 1980. 

The decision to readmit tbe expelled corres- 
pondent was presumably related to Pretoria's 
aspiration, from the late 1970s on, to acquire a 
more liberal image. As so often happens, the 
liberalizers" didn't do themselves much good. 
The out-kicked didn’t come back to South 
Africa with any better dispositions towards the 
apartheid system than be had before he was 
out-kicked. He altogether refused to buy the 
notion that the “libera) wing” of the Nasionale 
Fvty was (and is) most anxious to sell: that, as 
a fesult of the reforms introduced by P. W. 
Botha, apartheid is dead; or, if not quite dead, 
•hen soon about to die, as . a result of further 
reforms about to be introduced by, P. W. 


Botha. On “progress out of apartheid", 
Lelyveld writes as follows: 

for whites the contradictions can be taken as an 
expression of the country's undeniable vitality. For 
blacks they are only relatively less humiliating than 
the old, straightforward style of apartheid. Blacks 
are still ghettoized In their townships. Even if por- 
tions of these are being upgraded for a small, emer- 
gent middle class, they are nearly always set off by 
buffer zones - highways, railway yards, factories, 
mining dumps - in a manner that plainly reflects 
meticulous preparation for a military siege. South 
Africa never adtieved the absurdity of segregated 
flights on its airline, but the trains and buses, the 
services the mass of blacks require, are still demar- 
cated by race. Legitimate theaters, which blacks are 
unlikely to attend in large numbers, have been 
allowed to desegregate. But movie theaters outside 
the townships are still for whites only, although an 
official commission has raised the possibility of de- 
segregating some of them . Swimming pools at “inter- 
national” hotels are supposed to be open to blacks 
and other nonwhltcs, but beaches remain segre- 
gated. Restaurants are a matter of guesswork. 
Where a “Right of Admission Reserved" sign is dis- 
played, the guess is' not difficult. Most are for whites 
only, but some allow whites to lake blacks; a handful 
allow blacks to take themselves. It is this crazy-quilt 
pattern of deviousness, manipulation, and control 
that whites call progress. Some blacks allow them- 
selves to share the illusion for minutes at a lime, but 
most know it for what it Is. They call it apartheid. 

As can be seen, Lelyveld writes well. He also 
has & good reporter's eye and nose and is fas- 
cinated by the manifold contradictions, decep- 
tions and surprises of South African society 
today (well not quite today, but I’ll come to 
that in a moment). Although the passage I 
have quoted is an excellent piece of analysis, 
the main strength of Move Your Shadow lies 
not so much in analysis as in enlightenment 
through stories (in the journalistic sense). 
Lelyveld is attracted to oddities, which then 
turn out to be instructive about norms. Take 
the case of the Zulu author and sorcerer, 
Credo Vasamasulu Mutwa. 

Mutwa is the author of two books, Indaba, 
My Children and Africa Is My Witness' As 
Lelyveld tells us in a footnote, these works 
were excerpted in a collection published in 


London under the title My People: The incredi- 
ble writings of a Zulu witch-doctor, the same 
collection was published in the United Stntcs as 
My People, My Africa. These writings ore ab- 
out traditional Africa, as distinct from the 
world of the black Westernized dlites. Lelyveld 
acknowledges that there is much of interest to 
be explored there. But he suspected that Mut- 
wa was not so much exploring it as telling the 
white masters what they want to hear about it. 
What they want to hear, from blacks, is not 
necessarily what they themselves - in the days 
of the Botha reforms - like to be heard saying. 
The masters may say that apartheid is dead, or 
dying, but Mutwa writes: “Apartheid is a law 
of nature. Apartheid is what we want and 
need.” Traditional Africa, according to this 
Shaman, needs apartheid for the protection of 
its own mysterious essence. The African needs 
to be left “at peace in his kraal". (Apartheid, in 
practice, has never left Africans at peace in 
their kraals, but Mutwa seems more interested 
in the theory of the thing.) 

Mutwa himself, far from living at peace in his 
kraal, has been living in Soweto in fear of his 
life. Lelyveld sought him out there. First, 
Lelyveld visited the shrine which Mutwn, with 
the approval of the West Rand Administration 
Board, set up in Soweto, and which was in- 
cluded as “the major cultural attraction" in 
official guided bus-tours through the township. 
Lelyveld provides a memorable description of 
Mutwa’s shrine: 

Risking nil, I continued on, entering the precincts of 
a shrine that seemed to derive its inspiration partly 
from the cull of the avenging Hindu goddess Kali and 
partly from Disney World. Ostensibly it was an Afri- 
can kraal, but the roofs of the whitewashed round 
huts bristled with religious symbols that were not 
primarily associated with Africa, including the Mus- 
lim crescent moon and the Hindu swastika. In open 
spaces between the huts, outsize, crudely formed 
sculptures, molded in cement and covered with plas- 
ter, looked as if they were meant to embody the 
iconography of schizophrenia. Painted in Day-Glo 
colors that mostly struck the eye;. as bilious rather 
than as lustrous, (his pantheon included a efinrisaur, a 
tiger, a green earth mother with the heft of an ox, a 


Martian or other extraterrestrial visl tor with an over- 
extended hrow of an orange hue, and a mechanical 
figure that may only have appeared to have been 
inspired by the Tin Woodman of Oz. 

Lelyveld discovered that Mutwa was an em- 
ployee of the Soweto Parks and Recreation 
Department and lived in "a tiny brick shed”, 
behind a high security fence, in one of the 
Department's compounds. (His original home 
had been fire-bombed after he had given evi- 
dence to a commission of inquiry into the 
Soweto riots of 1976.) “He runs a facility for 
us”, a Department official told Lelyveld. The 
receipts of the facility, which were consider- 
able, nnd derived exclusively from tourists, 
went to the Department, not to Mutwa, who 
understandably felt cheated, as he made clear 
to Lelyveld. Mutwa's shrin c/facility may stand 
as nn analogue of the apartheid system in its 
"version of pastoral”, “prolccting-nativc-cul- 
ture" aspect. . 

Move Your Shadow contains a great deal 
that is instructive in an out-of-the-way fashion, 
like the story of Mutwa. But the reader should 
be aware that this is not exactly a book about 
South Africa today. It is n book about South 
Africa as it appeared to a highly competent 
reporter, in the period 19B0-83: the periud, 
that is. immediately preceding “the unrest" - 
as South Africans cull it - which set in in 
September 1983, continued throughout 1984, 
become far more violent in 1985 , and continues 
in 1986, though apparently at somewhat re- 
duced intensity just now. Move Your Shadow 
reflects the world that existed before all that. 
Some of its generalizations are no longer ap- 
plicable, and the "atmosphere” of those days - 
which pervades the whole book - is not the 
atmosphere of 1985-6. Tourists would be un- 
likely to queue up, today, (or a guided bus-tour 
of Soweto. 

Writing of his return to South Africa in 1980, 
Lelyveld says: "white power seemed more en- 
trenched and happy with itself, with Us own 
devices and cleverness, than ever”. In its con- 
text - that of a con trasl- between 1980 and 
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1965-6 - lam sure that was correct. But the 
reader of Move Your Shadow might easily be 
left with the impression that "white power" still 
feels like that, which is not so. Throughout his 
book, Lelyveld presents a picture of a white 
South Africa which is ruthless and devious, but 
very much in command of events. "The secur- 
ity police", he writes, “have effectively orches- 
trated black politics, mainly through repres- 
sion but also through a selective lifting of the 
throttles and stops." 

But the chief development of the last two- 
and-a-half years in the townships has been the 
loss by the security police of the power to 
orchestrate black politicsin the townships. The 
black politicians who were orchestrated have 
been killed off, or frightened off, or are living 
under direct police protection and so politically 
nullified. On the edges of the townships, and 
containing them, police power is effective. 'But 
inside the townships the police arc no longer in 
control. Throughout 1985, most political 
authority, inside the township, was in the 
hands of those who were known as “the chil- 
dren". In general the children were those 
attending - or, in 1985, often boycotting - 
schools: those aged from eight to twenty-four. 
In its political application "the children" meant 
the militant leadership within dial age-group: 
tough ruthless young men enforcing their poli- 
tical will by terror. Anyone suspected of being 
a police agent, or found guilty of disobeying a 
political directive, was put to death, on the 
streets or in their home, or elsewhere. In 
November 1985, a nurse was burned alive, in 
the main hospital in Soweto, for “strike- 
breaking”. 

By early 1986, the authority of "the chil- 
dren”- or at least of the most ferocious among 
them - seemed to be slipping a bit. But that did 
not mean a return of white-orchestrated politi- 
cians. The terror of “the children” had already 
. done its work in that respect; the police had 
lost its eyes and ears in the townships. The 
balance might have swung back a little in 
favour of the elders, but elders and children 
alike rejected the whole apartheid system. 
And most of them, old or young, openly sup- 
ported the African National Congress. 

Nor were the whites anything like as confi- 
dent, after the impact of "the unrest", as you 
might think fropi Move Your Shadow . Whites 
have been deeply shaken by the consequences 
of "the unrest”, especially its economic and 


financial consequences, including the catas- 
trophic decline in the value of the rand. 

Even the expression “white power", which 
Lelyveld uses a lot, is no longer a dependable 
phrase. Many English-speaking whites feel 
utterly powerless today. It is true that they 
have not enjoyed any political power, since 
1948. But up to 1983, the loss of political power 
did not seem, to many English-speakers, all 
that important. English-speakers had most of 
the economic power, and of the social status, 
and they were, by and large, content to leave to 
the Afrikaners the responsibility (and the 
odium) of maintaining the privileges common 
to all whites. 

Some English-speakers began to get a little 
worried about all that, after the Soweto 
“school-riots" of 1976, and many more became 
much more worried as “the unrest" developed 
from 1983, hitting the economy hard, and 
deepening South Africa's international isola- 
tion. One English-speaking woman, in con- 
versation with me in October 1985, compared 
the position of English-speakers, under Afri- 
kaner rule, to that of passengers in a train , who 
know that the driver is drunk. 

The figure is striking, but the driver - P. W. 
Botha or another - is not drunk. It is just that 
the interests of the two white communities, as 
perceived by themselves, have become in- 
creasingly divergent. The leaders of the busi- 
ness community- mostly English-speakers and 
representatives of English-speaking opinion - 
would like to do a deal with the ANC, as they 
showed by their trip to Lusaka last year. They 
know that such a deal cannot be attained, ex- 
cept by a surrender of the “white” monopoly of 
power. But the monopoly they are prepared to 
surrender is not really their monopoly at all. 
That monopoly has been an Afrikaner prop- 
erty, since 1948. 

r To many - not all - English-speakers, the 
idea of sharing political power with blades is 
not so very frightening; especially as English- 
speakers don't have any political power as it is. 
But to Afrikaners, who actually have the 
power in question, the idea of losing it is very 
frightening indeed. After a transit of power, 
the English-speakers, being in the private sec- 
. tor, could hope to get along reasonably well - 
. as In Zimbabwe - and probably with better 
: prospects than they have now, as disgruntled 
inmates of an Afrikaner-controlled laager 
under increasing attack. 
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The South African War fought in 1899-1902 
coincided with, the rapid expansion of amateur 
photography. In 1896 George Eastman had , 
introduced the first Kodak camera designed , 
for roll- Elm, Four years later the first Brownie 1 
camera was marketed, at a price in Britain of 
only five shillings, including two rolls of 51m. ' 
Between 1898 and 1902 nearly 60,000 folding ' 
pocket kodaks were purchased outside the . 
United States, and between 1900 and 1902 
almost 150,000 Brownies were sold in the same 1 
market. Many of those cameras found their • 
way to South Africa. The war was not the first 
major military conflict to be photographed, 
but it was (he first campaign in which the 
officer class and some rank and file had access j 
themselves to the camera. The late nineteenth 
century also witnessed the development of In- 
expensive photographic magazines, following ! 
the refinement of the half-tone process of pic- 
ture reproduction during the 1880s. A host of' 
new picture magazines sprang up with the. 
primary purpose of recording the war, and 
! many of the best photo- journalists of the day , 
worked for a time in South Africa. 

Drawing upon this extensive amateur and 
professional pictorial resource base (the 
former photographs almost, invariably more 
interesting and revealing than the latter, but 


The Afrikaners, on the other hand, would 
sustain all the direct losses in the event of a 
transit of political power, since the political 
domain and the public sector as a whole are 
theirs. They have not only their permanent 
majority in Parliament, but the whole civil ser- 
vice, from top to bottom. D. F. Maian, in the 
years after 1948, fully Afrikanerized the civil 
service, through skilfully applied measures of 
"bilingualization". And Afrikaners today 
know that blacks, as soon as they acquired 
political power, would set about Africanizing 
everything which had formally been Afrikan- 
erized. As a consequence, many Afrikaners, 
especially in the lower echelons of the public 
sector, would find themselves out of jobs, with- 
out skills that are in demand in the private 
sector. They and their families might go back 
to the level of “poor whites": which, had been 
the condition of many of them in the first half 
of the century. 

That is the kind of thing that Afrikaners have 
to fear from a transit of power; their rejection 
of that is not irrational; the “driver” is not 
“drunk". And the Afrikaner-dominated 
armed forces appear to reject the idea of nego- 
tiations, with the ANC even more firmly than 
the politicians and the Afrikaner electorate do. 
(The small Afrikaner intellectual dlite is dis- 
posed to agree with the English-speakers. But 
like the English-speakers, it is politically 


powerless.) J 

P. W. Botha’s speech at the opening of h t 
liament, attheendoUanuary,wasc(wciU aton \ 

in language, as it was in the deployment if 
concepts that have an egalitarian ring io then J 
like “citizenship" for everybody. But theonh f 
“citizenship" that will count will continue tote f 
citizenship in the white community, in vrtto 
Afrikaners, having a majority of fflpercea 
have their base for permanent power, fc 
creasingly large numbers of young politicized 
blacks- in a rapidly expanding black majority- 
will refuse to accept that. "The unrest" wfflnot 
go away and the security forces are likely to 
meet it with increasingly fierce repression; so 
fierce, in my opinion, as eventually to precipi- 
tate external intervention, which the UniW 
States will ultimately and most reluctantly ta* 
to support, as the least of three evils. The hm 
worse ones would be to leave the Soviet Uum 
and its proxies to do the job; or to appear afr 
protector of South Africa, by saying "HuA 
off I" to the Russians. 

However that may be, South Africa «| 
continue, in 1986 and after, to be ooenf 
the most interesting places to be, for aglfal 
reporter. So I hope Joseph Lelyveld 4 
be able to go back. But I think he would be 
wise, next time, to get his book out a \k 
faster, once he has completed his toer d 
duty. 


Instruments of change 


Lee, a South African-born consultant surgeon 
working in Oxford, assembled in To the Bitter 
End a visual record of die war with' an 
accompanying text. For the past twenty years 
Mr Lee; had been; researching amateur 
photographs of the war in Britain, South 
Africa, . Holland and the United States. 

. Given that both photo-journalists and 
amateurs alike were chiefly interested in re- 
. cording who was then? rather than the realities 
of combat and military Upheaval (at the turn of 
the century photo-realism lay far in the future) , 
the author skilfully selected an interesting 
range ojf pictures, with relatively few portraits 
and dull posed groupings, which collectively 
help to provide an intimate feel for the 
campaign, on both th(!f 'British and Boer sides. 

The main strengths of the book are the 
number.and originality of the photographs; the 
interesting account of the development of 
camera technology; the discussion and photo- 
graphs of the medical history of the war and the 
realities of the concentration camps; and the 
welcome emphasis given to the final guerrilla 
stage of the war, when there were few formal 
battles but more Brownies. 

The book’s main weakness is the narrative, 
which adds little new to the political and milit- 
ary history of ihe war and takes no account of 
recent scholarship on the war's social history. 
There is no reference even to Thomas 
Pakenham’s classic study, The Boer War 
(reviewed in the TLS, November 23, 1979). 
Nor, contrary to Lord Blake’s assertion in the 
preface, is the idea! of producing a photo- 
graphic history of the war an original one. 
Though no reference is made to it in the book, 
• Johannes Meintjes’S The Anglo-Boet ■ War 
1899-1902: A pictorial history was published 
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The timing of Frederik van Zyl Slabbert’s 
book, The Last White Parliament, is unfortun- 
ate. Not only is he no longer leader of the 
opposition in South Africa's whltes-only 
House of Assembly , as the front cover says he 
is (he walked out on February 7, denouncing 
parliament as a “charade”), but he makes a 
spirited, defence in the book of “engaging the 
system”. 

The question for me has never been whether we arc 
part of “the system” or not, but what we are prepared 
to do about it ... , That is why I have no difficulty 
trying to explain why ! am in parliament and what I 
am trying to do and why I am encouraging others to 
do the same. ! 

Slabbert - an Afrikaner from the northern 
Transvaal ‘foackveld”, who originally planned 
to become a minister in the Dutch Reformed 
Chhrch - was a reluctant politician from the 
start. Whon he was being Wooed by the Prog- 
ressive,Federal Party to stand, p friend told him 
that “he just could not see me. as a politician in 
white politics and the more he explained why, 
the more I,had to agree with him". Neverthe- 
less SUbbert stood for p&xiiament, : and as an 
. MP stuck it out for twelve years, seven as.PFP 
leader; working iiidefatigably and seeing the 
party grow in parliamentary strength; and then 
he packed it in, abruptly and without warning, 
and in a way that* according to some of his 
. former colleagues, inflicted the maximum 
damage on the patty: 

It is an uneven, wmewhat pedestrian book, 
ranging from the 'intensely personal (on the 
first page he confides that his mother was an 
alcoholic) to the weightily political. The tale 
. Slabbert tells of how he found his liberal bear- 
ings - first by witnessing brutality against 
blacks, then through religious conversion and a 
traumatic rebuff when he went into a black 
township, tip do missionary work * and finally 
through establishing personal contact with 
blackB - is both sad and moving. Slabbert’s 
honesty copies across as an endearing quality. 
But always the restlessness, the ambivalence, 
are there, i. ; ' ;• ' 

. The “last white parliament”, of course, is the 
pre-1984 one, which consisted solely of the 
' House of Assembly. In 1984 two new chambers 
^verearhted, one for Coloureds and one for 


longer thinks that the new iricamuil pub 
ment can be used as an instrument to bfl| 
about one constitution for all South Afita 
based on one citizenship free of statutory* 
crimination and racial domination; od It 
other hand, he also rejects violence w ink 
strument of change. It would be interwtifljto 
know where he thinks the middle ground tie 
Anthony Verrier's excellent book, ft 
Road to Zimbabwe 1890-1980 - which *■ 
scribes the attainment by South AWci 1 * no* 
era neighbour of the kind of polity 
envisaged by van Zyl Slabbert - Is c?ru*j 
going to put the cat among the pigeons. Lab* 
supporters, for example, will be affroetwt! 
Verrier’s claim that it is a myth that uw 
governments between 1945 and 195J 
committed to “de-colonization'*^ to *■ ** 
deal for native races everywhere". * . 

Conservative government circles « W 
to bo even more upset by VeniertfcjjH* 
what happened in Zimbabwe, partia]»ny 
ing the ZANU/ZAPU war against 
regime, at the Lancaster House couWck 
and during the ceasefire and run-up v> 
independence elections. Verrier acflg» 
Foreign Office of skulduggery, of 
and plotting to keep the Patriotic Frow 
power. But, he adds, Mugabe “woni^™ 1 , 
the odds which a British govemnW. ■ 
Southern Rhodesia’s whites codd 

him". .. twAbI 

The author’s judgment on Mrs i“ • ^ 
harsh. She went to the Common«£“ 
ference In Lusaka in 1979 aware of 
tion to her policies, but- ... : ■' 

oidy after three days of the 

she capitulate to a scarcely veiled 
•Majesty’s Government iJSteS * 4 

"Zlrababwe-Rhodeda" , Britain ' jwj! ft 

from the Commonwealth. The carefully ^ ]& 
lie relations campaign 

Thatcher’* Private Office to flu#*-- 

! initiatives which: prevented deadlotf 
• was mounted io order tp teroouflag® . 
capitulation. . 1 . 

Verrier is much kinder to Tha^^ 


• Foreign Secretary, ^though ^ l 

- was^ ^determined to bickMuzore * ^ 

faltered In his assessment of ^ 

done; at Lusaka, and 
was 1 due, therefore, tp W* 
ity", and he and Mugabe 


another 
the stor 


uic aiury, woo ... ’ .1 

duplicjty, particularly oyer tjeceas*;. , 

; toring force; ‘v 

Anthony Verrier tells a mjr^l^ ; 

no doubt Mugabe 
will cause many haqklyi to 
dais who served fhq Fdr^pPP 
historic chan^e-ove,r '.v 101 ? 1 
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The impotence of being earnest 
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As a historian with twenty-five years of in- 
tensely productive authorship behind him, 
Maurice Cowling has firmly established his 
corner; he has fought it and held it; and his 
achievement in writing himself into it becomes 
more undeniable with each new book. Not that 
these are of one genre. Superficially at least, 
the oeuvre falls into three distinct periods. In 
the first came works which could fairly readily 
be classified under political science. Then 
came the surprises. 

For Ihe second period saw an abrupt shift of 
focus from theory to action in politics, not by 
postulating or specifying the presumed links 
between them but apparently by ignoring 
them. In place of close exegesis from texts like 
Mill’s essay On Liberty, there was an equally 
detailed analysis of discrete political crises, as 
refracted through the private correspondence 
of leading politicians. This was the map of 
“high politics", where personal ambition and 
tactical advantage constituted their own field 
of force, governing the behaviour of party 
leaders in responding not only to each other 
but also, in an essentially derivative and in- 
strumental way, to the issues of the day, whose 
Impact" upon politics was always problema- 
tics! if not contingent. Thus was the Second 
Reform Act passed in 1867; thus did the party 
system adapt to the incursion of the Labour 
Party in the early 1920s; thus was appeasement 
matched up or tossed aside in the late 1930s. In 
the world of the eponymous Cowlingites, 
Machiavelli would have been remarkable only 
lor his embarrassingly naive civic republican 
sentiments. 

Stlch insights quickly passed into the com- 
mon stock of academic wisdom about modem 
British politics. No historian now dares set pen 
to paper without at least an anxious glance over 
his shoulder and some anticipation of the sharp 
deflationary retort, cul bono? The methodolo- 
gy of “high politics" has in this way provided 


the salt in our porridge, the lemon in our gin 
and tonic; and, as with these good things, a 
little goes a long way. There are, to be sure, 
those true believers who defer to the “Cam- 
bridge school” by bowing frequently towards 
the east; but even in Cambridge the sect only 
really took root in its native Peterhouse, the 
smallest and most introverted of the older 
undergraduate colleges. 

This minor topographical point is of some 
significance in appreciating the writings of 
Cowling's latest period. Just when the impact 
of high politics had been absorbed, it turned 
out that a further Peterhouse revolution (or 
counter-revolution) was in prospect. Instead of 
resuming his heroic labours in the archives of 
recent British politicians, Cowling, like 
Churchill before him, chose to offer a slice of 
autobiography dressed up as universal history. 
In the first volume of Religion and Public 
Doctrine in Modern England (reviewed in the 
TLS on February 6, 1981), the author assessed 
his intellectual debts in a mood of assertive and 
self-proclaimed reactionary bitterness - “a 
Jacobitism of the mind”. It was a difficult work 
to read, in any sense of that word, but one 
which was imbued with a peculiar flavour and 
dedicated to a distinctive end. With the pub* 
licatkm of Volume Two, the idiosyncrasies 
have become slightly less pervasive and the 
meaning slightly less opaque. 

Io Cowling's middle period, it often seemed 
that nothing in (he world really matters be- 
cause cynicism unlocks every door. With the 
latest twist, it now seems that it is only in the 
world that nothing really matters since reli- 
gion, with its eschatological promise, is what 
merits serious consideration. As Volume One 
put it, “in face of the transcendence of God, no 
moral or political system has any authority, 
and more or less anything will do”. 

Whereas “high politics” could be accused of 
reducing all explanation to the facts of the 
situation in which action occurred, the new 
methodology is open to the chai'gc that It 
ignores context altogether. What we have in 
this volume is a series of accounts of the ideas 
of some forty men: (and one 1 woman with a 
man’s name). They are sharp, bright, terse, 
allusive, condensed and contracted, and 
almost always at a fairly high level of abstrac- 
tion. The author admits that it is “not ... a 
very fleshly history”, but his plea that “there is 


Salvaging lost causes 


Linda Colley 

. J-C.D. CLARK 

Society 1688-1832: Ideology, social 
Itructure and political practice during the 
ttdenrfgime 

J^PP- Cambridge University Press. £30 
' (paperback, £10.95). 
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a sometimes interesting, invariably per- 
4nd profound^ biased book. What it is 
JW, however, is a history of English, society 
1638 .to 1832. The index, for example, 

. “s, to Brooks’s, BOodle’s, the Carlton 

riaret, public schools and a plethora of . 

' fridge colleges; yet It omits the army, foe 
- — em Pfre, the, press, poverty, taxation, 

women add children. AH human life is efopba- 
; J*wynothere; and neither are major agencies 
Wntrol. So what do we get Instead? 

' pir«> ;■ ' ^ aric ' s avowed purpose Is twofold. 
J 0 *®* eminent historians like John 
.^.Christopher toll, Eric Hobsbtqvm, 

■ flhfob, Lawrence Stone and’ E. P. 

/ (all variously condemned as liberal, • 

■ tnn»TA Mimrist) of perpetrating, whig hls- 

; i these scholars have 

| Hdy pji those; aspects of eighteenth- ' 

[ ; which were “forw^d-lobking": : 

' urban growth, parliamentary 

! Campaigns, and. the^ ^rise of unbelief mid 

-ifaniff* P rotsstJ Qark» bycojitrast/denies the 

■ Enowj 11 .- 0 ^ phonomena and describes 

^ R B n*f>a. as* part of th& ahfien 
v; Polltical and familial arrangements 

* deeply patriarchal; ifo people 
l iSSSi ■ .^ hegemony of the landed dtite 
' of iwl * ■ ^ e 478(fe’at,least r in the dominion 
vf Church. . .if f 

. >M( »nd anci more heart-folt concern 


is to “reintegrate religion into an historical 
vision” of this period. This involves arguing, 
correctly, that radical historians have under- 
estimated the persistence of popular Anglican- 
ism affer the Revolution of 1688. More con- 
troversially, it means explaining the gradual 
disintegration of the Revolution Settlement 
primarily In terms of religion. Thus, in one of 
his more bizarrely entitled chapters - “Wilkes 
and the Revival of Socinianism in the Church 
of England” 7 Clark claims that the. growth of 
protest after Ihp 1760s was not due to middle- 
class appetite for the vote, fco the Impact of the 
American Revolution, to urban growth, in- 
dustrial expansion or demographic explosion, 
but rather to foe emergence of a more subver- 
sive theology among Protestant Dissenters. 

The French Revolution further eroded 
Anglicanism until, by' the 1820s, the rufoigdlite 

• itself had been contaminated. By repealing the 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828 and 
-agreeing to Roman Catholic; Ema/idpatjon 

one year later, Whig and Tory patricians com 

nived in dismantling the cOqfeasional state. 
And, for Clark , this represents a far more por- 
tentous .and rodical depsttore from foe , past 
than the electoral changes implemented by the 
Reform; Act of d832. . jV V:’;- 

' ' ,What are we to make of fofr mosaicbf Insight 
and idiosyncrasy? In general; ..wd must ebn-. 
dude that the book is usofol in ao.far as it> 
derivative, afld seripusly flawpd in those «£, 

• flora yfoicti 'atq lOrigfoal* As yearly s* 

Plumb drew attention to what- was stable and / 

- triwjitioiial in eighteenth-century 1 England. 
Since then,- ah industrial recession and rairi-_; 


pant conservatism on both sides pfi he Atlantic- 
Kavecbritributefitta jisuccesstop of 
articled ’ efophasizihg what was Wavistit - ^. d 1 
established in this society iiafopr fot«> VW r 
< dynamic. Thus Patrick O’Brieh 1 had many ■ 
pthersjiave denied the privacy 6 f England 5> 


not a very fleshly history to relate'' seems to 
adopt an unduly restrictive view. This some- 
times reads like the history of thought without 
thinkers, of propositions without debates, and 
of controversies without assailants. 

'Hiis may well seem an odd feature of a book 
which is subtitled ‘‘Assaults’’. Part One deals 
with the assault on the eighteenth century - the 
reaction against the rationalism of the Enlight- 
enment which ihe author identifies initially 
with Tractarianism. Thus H. J. Rose, Hurreli 
Froude, W. G. Ward, Newman, Kcble, Pusey, 
Liddon, Mansel, Gladstone and Manning hog 
most of the space (though there is also room for 
a chapter on Ruskin and Protestantism). With 
Part Two, the assault on Christianity begins. 
In the hands of Mill, Buckle, G. H. Lewes, 
George Eliot, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Leslie Stephen, Motley, Harrison and W. W. 
Reade, it is characterized by the various 
dimensions of “ethical earnestness” which it 
manifested. Using the obvious mid- Victorian 
tools of science and historical scholarship, 
these were the thinkers who dismantled the 
traditional structure of Christian belief. 

Along with a frilly human Christ and a re- 
pudiation of the unique claims of revealed 
Christianity there persisted none the less an 
“expectation thnt Christian morality could be 
retained without Christian theology and that 
naturalistic or subjective sanctions for morality 
could be made available once supernatural 
sanctions had been abandoned". From this 
perspective, the author is not satisfied with the 
view “that these thinkers were enemies of re- 
vealed, cred&l and ecclesiastical Christianity 
only”, since their appropriation of the fruit of 
the tree consorted with a determination to cut 
Its roots. Though Spencer claimed to treat reli- 
gion with respect, even though no one religion 
was “actually true”, Cowling shrewdly con- 
cludes that such a position “has really to 
be understood as a subtle way of eroding 
historic Christianity, while, being amiably 
condescending towarcU it". 

Part Three, deals with twentieth-century re- 
visions of tjifs sort of ethical earnestness, in 
face of the perceived Inadequacy of a starkly 
rationalist alternative to Christianity: Gilbert 
Murray, Frazer, Tyior, Wells, Shaw, Havelock 
Ellis, Somerset Maugham, D. H. Lawrence 
and Russell are taken. as representative of Ihe 
new “pessimistic illusion lessness”, better sus- 


industrial revolution;! Lavjraence Stone arid 
John Cannon have analysed the massive power 
of the greatlapdowners; causes previously dis- 
missed as lost or reactionary- likeToryism arid 
Jacobitism have been, energetically salvaged; 
and young scholars like Stephen Taylor, and 
Cotin Haydon are currently exploring the re-. 
Alienee of Anglicanism. The general reader 
can be grateful to Clark for synthesizing so 
much of (Ms recent scholarship. : 

But there are three major problem's. First, 
what eighteenth-century England, most de- 
mands of its historians is subtlety, and Clark's 
schema is. both too narrow and top crude. Too 
.narrow, In that the information^ /offered on 
England's lower and middle Classes iii (his 
period is sparse and .frequency inaccurate. 
Thus on one page we are assured that residents 
of Industrial towns “almost always voted” in 
county elections before 1832; the next pige 
iell 3 us.(mojre correctly) that there wcre vbnlyft 
small nuraber of eligible electors in the new 
town*” and that cdunfy contests tore anyway 
. rare. The. author^ lack of confidence frv these 
areas means that he can only assert the cpri- 
f t.iquity of uhchalldnged dlite hegemony fn this 
period: he cannot and dpbs pot demonstrate U* 

^ And his apprriafch if too crude .because, it foils 
to convey that ejghiecmh-pchtury England 
changed , river dme arid wai thrriughriut a 
milonge of bid and 'rauf. Sp, for example, its 
formal political structiires were Indeed tradi- 
tional; t but its population was uniquely and 
. dteraptiwly buoyaoL ; 

Sccrind, rellgion^ io ihis ftertod^ ^was of viral 
but not uiilque Importance 1 . Attributing emer- 
gent . radicalism drily jo: Protestant rDissept 
. Ignores foe AngljcanlsriVpf radical leaders like 
Christbplier ; Wyvil!r John Cartwright and 
Granyille Sherp. It abb fails to explain why 
DissehtihJateefghtcerith-ceQtury England, as 
in America ; sotight expression In political pnd 


tained by some of them than others. Finally, 
Port Four examines some attempts at a Chris- 
tian counter-revolution - Patmore, Mallock, 
Chesterton, Belloc. Greene. Christopher 
Dawson, F. C. Copies ton. 

The book is enlivened throughout by vivid 
passages which show a real engagement with 
the subject, not least in the twentieth-century 
sections. Lawrence comes to life because, 
almost uniquely, he is fleshed out in three 
dimensions with laconic but well-observed 
detail of his career. Mai lock's anti-egalitarian 
arguments are likewise infused with both 
passion and logic in the exposition - a wholly 
successful rescue of an unwarrantably neg- 
lected figure. Why, then, does the feeling of 
conviction flag in other places? By the lime he 
reaches his conclusion, the author's jejune re- 
marks on his variegated cast-list - “Many pub- 
lished fifty books, some more than n hundred” 

- betray a discernible weariness. 

How did this misplaced sense of duly in- 
trude? The enterprise, after all, is nothing if 
not eclectic. Why bother with Wells if the con- 
clusion is that “he need not be taken seri- 
ously”? Why E|lis if he was such '‘a bore" 
(albeit “less of a bore in socia-rcligious matters 
than Forster, suy, or Auden")? The format is 
encumbered with slab-like bibliographical 
fool notes, containing information which is 
often repeated in the adjacent text. Tho dense 
foliage of page references in the end-notes 
effectively obscures the source of any particu- 
lar quotation. On the one hand, the aspiration 
seems to be towards encyclopaedic coverage oF 
world-historical figures whose significance 
transcends merely subjective criteria. On the 
other, the reference points remain in the ei)d 
Idiosyncratlcally local and particular. The 
prospectus for Volume Three, with which thp 
present instalment concludes, promises a 
discussion of “silent contributors” to the 
debate: a category wliich, being “large and 
distinguished”, apparently runs from Gissing, 
Galsworthy, MacDonald and Schiller to 
“Leach and Goody, Skinner and Dunn, Hin- 
dess and. Hirst, and Raymond and Bernard. 
Williams”. Such a debate, silent or not, whose 
sweep takes practically the whole length of 
King's Parade for its ambit, is dearly not to be 
missed, and Maurice Cowling is uniquely fitted 
to write the minutes for posterity (or perhaps 
eternity). . 


not just Religious devjanoe. Similarly, to 
account for the legislation of 1828 and 1829 
without giving due weight to events in Ireland 
or to '(hp .parliamentary classes' gradual con- 
version to toleraflpn - evident simje the 1760s 
at least - is really very odd. . 

Finally, and most distressingly, .the author 
. falls to observe . the .normal standards of 
scholarly propriety. On several' occasions he 
borrows methodologies and arguments from 
other academics without acknowledging Jus 
debt in footnotes. He also omlf* to acknow- 
ledge his own bias while being only too ready to 
smite other historians for theirs. How can we 
make sense of a passage like this: 

ft is perhaps possible in Ihe changed climate ol the 
1980s to re-emphasize Ihe extent to which England's 
commercial and Industrial achievement In the 18th 
and 19ihcen(urin rested. . . on the virtues oMoyal- 
ty, diligence, discipline, subordination and obedi- 
ence in the work-place . ; . 

other than by concluding that lhb atithor js : 
present-minded? Tins is not just bighleenth* 
ceptury English history in a higb-tbry, togft- 
Ghprch mould, this is also “whig history” jh its 
glib iuid spurious neo-consetvative fashiona* 
hllity. With better manners and greater mas- 
,tery of his material* Clark ' might have written a 
useful arid worth while survey; Instead -to bor-. 

: row an appropriately Anglican description 
Ws bpok.ls like the curiiie's egg.' . . ' 

: — u-4-* — .u-i* — « — ^ — L — 

As Volume Four in. its series of .Guides to 
Sources : for. British Hisi.or^, based ; on the 
. National Register of Archive*, ! Ihe Royal 
Oombflssipn of Historical Manuscripts has now 
^published Papers of British Diplomats 
1782-1906 (80pp. HMSO. £5.95. frll 440188 
8). The content and locatiorta of thd collections 
of 3B2 individuals (who Include seiiltor Foreign 
Office officials da well as diplomats eh poste) 
are briefly described. . ‘ . . 
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Recovering lost profits 


J. R. Maddicott 

ALISON HANHAM 

The Celys and Their World: An English 
merchant family of the fifteenth century 
472pp. Cambridge University Press. £35. 
0521304474 
A. R. MYERS 

Crown, Household and Parliament in Fifteenth 

Century England 

394pp. Hambledon Press. £24. 

090762863 X 

Not only by their bulk and coherence do the 
great letter-collections of the fifteenth century 
mark a new departure in our knowledge of the 
English past. The private papers of families 
like the Pastons, the Celys, the Stonors and the 
Piumptoru seem also to possess a humanity, an 
everyday quality, rarely found in the more for- 
mal and fragmentary survivals from earlier 
times. Land, politics and business may be their 
staple, but they have, too, a gossipy matter-of- 
factness qll the more appealing for being un- 
studied. How like us, we like to think; here, for 
the first time in the Middle Ages, are real 
people. The apparently novel qualities per- 
ceptible in these letters have led historians to 
be free with their labels for the period: an age 
of ambition, self-awareness, confidence. Yet 
the collections owe their origin less to any shift 
in mentality than to other factors, plainer and 
more humdrum: the growth of education and 
literacy, the decline of the clerical amanuensis, 
the supersession of expensive parchment by 
cheaper paper, the separation of country fami- 
lies by political interests in London, the separa- 
tion of London families by business interests 
abroad. If they bear witness to anything, it is 
not to any grand transformation of the human 
mind, but to the more prosaic rise of the laity. 

Where do the Celys stand in this first -age 
of English letters? In her new book Alison 
Hanham draws- both upon their correspond- 
ence, recently edited by her, and upon a mass 
of unpublished accounts and inventories to 
produce what is partly a collective biography 
and partly a business history. Its comparatively 
short span, from the early 1470s to the late 
1480s, covers one generation of a London 
merchant family whose livelihood came from 
the export of wool . The central figures are the 
three Cely brothers, George, Robert and 
Richard, sons of old Richard Cely, the founder 
of their fortunes. Most of the correspondence 
survives because of the jackdaw habits Of 
,i George, who emerges, in a not entirely adrair- 
• able way; as the most engaging of the. family. 

For much of the time he was in charge of the 
! firm’s affairs at Calaisj a position tot which he 
<; Was' indifferently suited, Easy-going,' affable, 


and often casual in his business methods, he 
nevertheless seems to have hoarded everything 
that came his way: not just business papers, but 
also shopping-lists, aides-mtmoire , verses, a 
challenge to an archery contest, and some pi- 
quant notes of a conversation with his French 
mistress, the Lady Clare, taken down while she 
was attempting to teach him her language. It 
was quite in character that he should have later 
abandoned her in favour of a Calais pudding- 
maker named Margery, by whom he had two 
children. 

Despite these fragments of tragi-comedy, 
the social historian may feel disappointed that 
so much material yields comparatively little 
that can be put to systematic use. There is a 
good deal on love and marriage, something on 
sickness and disease, only morsels on children , 
manners, popular religion and death, to take 
some current preoccupations at random. In 
two ways, however, the Cely papers are out- 
standingly helpful. First, they are full of prices, 
both for everyday commodities and for more ■ 
exotic ones which George was able to buy in 
the great marts of the Low Countries. These 


" f S' 


make possible some curious comparisons; a 
ton of coal at Is 6d, for example, looks very 
cheap beside a good hawk at 40s. Second, they 
show, to a degree not easily discernible from 
other sources, how close were the connections 
between the merchant community and the 
land. The Celys lived in the heart of the City; 
yet they had a country estate in Essex, which 
provided them with milk, butter and cheese, 
they wore the livery of one powerful neighbour 
and they sought the good lordship of another 
when they were in trouble. It was one of the 
strengths of that fluid English society which 
they inhabited that trade and gentility set no 
barriete against each other. 

The Cely papers come into their own as a key 
to the workings of the wool trade. Business and 
correspondence went together, as Hanham 
points out. News from Calais, sent regularly 
and rapidly to London, was essential to solven- 
cy, for on it might depend decisions about pur- 
chasing, the repayment of loans, and future 
borrowing. Financial and commercial affairs 
take up the five central chapters of her book, 
inevitably also obtruding into the more bio- 
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An anonymous portrait of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (el 607) hproducedfrom the book reviewed below. 
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John Buxton 


, DAVID HOVV ARTH . 

Lord Arundel and his Circle 
; 256pp< Yale University Press. £30. ' 

- j. 0.300^4695 • 

"Here comes, the Earl of Arundel his plain 
; Stuff and trunk Hose and his Beard id his 
Teeth, that looks more like a Noble Man than 
any of us" was the judgment of Lord Carlisle, • 
; i. And thbinan who collected the Arundel Mar- 
■j! '• ;b]cs f^ughttoadd to thh distinction of the great 

V ■ } ; ffeippyfojt which he w* head throiigh tho ln- 
/-■ i formed excellence oftils taste rather than 
v through political powerand, as Bari Marshal,- 


tour of Italy* and Franciscus Junius was his 
librarian, and this scholarly book is coricerped 
with bis. relations with them. No attempt has 
been made to reconstruct his collections, 
which, besides “marbles", comprised paint- 
ings, "the beat collection of drawings ever 
owned", gems and cameos, add medieval 
raanusdpts. He began his collections with 
"marbles" , which Included statues in bronze as 
well as iii stone, and architectural fragments 
and inscriptions from the ancient world of 
Greyed andRdtaj; How far ahead Of t*U : time 


Wb(ch befell so many of his acquisitioiu after 
his deathi were^butied ^U^erthepibble 

of ; a colonnade At AirUndel House; some Were 
dumped In waste ground at Ketmtogtori j a mar- 


•ri- 



16l3<(HJs previous visit in 1612 had been out 
short ,by! the: death of Prince Henry, but was 
resumed nc^t year when he escorted Princess 

■ Elizabeth to Heidelberg, the capital of her hus- 
band, the Prince, Palatine.) Petty had all the 
unscrupulousness and persistence of a great 
collector: las Sir /Thomas Roe told Arundel, 
“There was never a man so fitted tb an employ- 
ment; that encounters all Acddpnta with an 

■ unwcaried patience; eat8 with Greeks on their 
worstdaysflleswith fishermen on planks at the 

, he*t; isaUltytigstbaUmen, thathe may obtain 
hte-eqdSi Wljjch are your tordsta|p’s. service.” 
HeWWinatn^cted hy Cokeand Inigojqnes pn 

■' bis first! yisjt to, Italy* and he n; turned there in 
• 1624. Two yeans later he, achieved his mpst 
notorious coup, at Smyrna, The ' 
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that it; should rather be reatqicti,He was UW 
deed "tfre grandest man iq England" 'ahd had 
no Intetttipn that ariybrie should think other- 
wise. Proudarid urfOganCi ^uEth'tb quartet but' 
ps quick tp seek reconclUatto^^ 

“riff- puttipgBt the:besl of dines*, fye was 
pe rsonof greatj^uid, U^ve re ai CiyiUty" and, in 
Rp be n s’s judgmeht; “one of . the fop r evan- 
gelists: of our, Art" bf paintidg. ^at greater 
compliments could, a ipan ;d«jpi 
Arundel wqs well served tiuoUghpUt Wa! 
by manyruen of irite|le^al disdnpdp^ Wgo; 
Jones was his cornel nfon In JUS fq^rivejHjSt 


; frieze’ fragment whs. dbg up on the sltool Arurt- 
del House in 1972 that had been Ipduded by 
■/. V.aniDy^k Ws^ainti^pftepC^^tinftntt of 
Sdpio. now pt e£rist pohrch, 

,; on- He was encqiiraged id hU el^lw, taste \jy 
hU father-, in-Ipw; l^rd Shrewshbry , artd t hy Sir 
" Robert and; {vw>- hid ' 

'■ poUdcted ihltAly for Lpnj Shre^^^jTahd-bjf 
Inigo Jqn^vdth whom hefo^eda'l|feJgng 
:, L - , ^cmdahip.-ICJoke wa? : a Fellow bf ’St jphh’f 

i vHo tty ^ ,F«iow ; ; qjf 


. had Mm put hi ptisop^ on a ' triimped-up 
charge^ (Had Petty a hand in this?) He had Had 
to leavefhirty Greok;inscriptt6iis Outside. Pet- ' 
.tyat.ohcqntade a^pfle^tb the lbcal Tlirkiah 
Gdverqot r Vyhich, waS'-at ! oqce accepted. 

. Among theqi wastM C^ibidcle, howiri 

. .' K . ”{ 

; , age griMt ay ctf ori houses 

. < ^»c«prinece§Sari|y : ^^^ tfirofigh' private ' 

as^tswhb^vddM'sent fri travel iifitaiy and 

diis, tinte.^n^dto 

■ > '■ first ihcl Itybchs, • 

; frieni^^:. 
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graphical chapters. Hanham has a taM 
command of the intricacies of a peculiarly 
carious trade, which stretched from the rC 
wolds, where the Celys bought most of ft* 
wool, to London, where It was packed vA 
shipped, to Calais, where it was sold. Her m 
demanding pages deal with the complication 
posed by the sale of wool in Calais, UutaWe 
relations between England, France, Burgundy 
and the Empire persistently jeopardized^ 
candle interests there, and in times of xut 
monetary instability was a more constant and 
taxing worry. The trade depended on granting 
extensive credit to the buyer; payment wbenS 
came might be in a dozen different curremte, 
ranging from Flemish shillings to Hungarian 
ducats'; the Burgundian dukes regularly altered 
the value of the coins circulating in ft* 
dominions; and exchange rates in Calais dif- 
fered according to whether they were set by the 
king's council or the forces of the market. Its 
no fault of Hanham’s that at times her unravel- 
ling of the monetary tangle is almost impossi- 
ble to follow. One wonders whether IhcCdys 
themselves knew what they were about. Cer- 
tainly they seem to have had no easy way of 
discovering whether they had made a profit. 

The author needs and keeps a clear bud 
among these vertiginous complexities, Cok- 
man, Carus- Wilson, Power and Postan are 
among the expert but occasionally mktata 
predecessors whom she puts right in her wli 
mannered footnotes. Her own weakness ties ie 
her reluctance - the reluctance of all profes- 
sional historians - to discard her woridig 
notes. At 430 pages of text her book is too loi| 
and sometimes too dense, lacking in theses- 
posts which the lay reader needs. The mod 
discursive and speculative approach of her firi 
chapter could profitably be applied to raw of 
her later and less tractable pages. The wod 
nevertheless remains a splendid acfaievemeiL 
It will become the standard guide to the vent- 
ing of the late medieval wool trade and i 
humane monument to some of those who made 
a living from it. 

A. R. Myers’s main interests lay less in the 
social and economic world of the Celys than ■ 
the politics of their period. His collected p*V 
ers, Crown, Household and Padiemal * 
Fifteenth Century England, largely reflect dk 
creed of the Manchester school in which he wfj 
trained: a belief in the centrality of politics 
institutions to historical change, in the imped- 
ance of administrative history, and in ngoroU 
attention to the records. If he was no 
tor, as R. B. Dobson points out in hfspera?' 
five introduction, he yet showed.howmochwfl 
still to be discovered by traditional wjfko* 
traditional subjects. Traditionalists and 
will be glad to have his final thoughts w* 
one pair of covers. 


till Rubens’s death. Shortly after 
meeting RubenB painted Arundel rpojjg 
which is now lost. It is not surprising tna^ 
del and Rubens were £riend8; it b _ 
more unexpected that Arundel •JLj- 
shoyld exchange letters in 
terms,. Arundel’s hautetfr, w W®. . 
many who considered they wore 
not trouble such as Petty, m wn ■ , 

and irascible Inigo 'Jones. Ttas 
revealing account of Arundel ^ 

; artists and agents in the first half 
.teenth century: It is not a Mstorw ^ 
tions but of the means by wtifefr. , : 

- amassed, and of Arundel's 
,Tliere 'are several surprising. 

i«i«? the newrelgnnot^. 




160?J Richard Hakluyt, wps not ^ 
explorer;' Inigo. Jones wyt B 
English BrtistiQgfcnius" 
and Isaac Oliver were Sctiv?;theW^ 
tues on^ ^ North^pton’s-tpmb, JW- ^1 
co^nhissloned JjW ere stp- 

figure^ onLordSaUsMry’s mort f| l wl liotf. 
;fieid;andflur^iy "arttaM.htaM^S 
catpiory for such EU^Mthan-housww jjjj. 
leat and Hardwick .Hall- NeVertn4J«J 


edriteoary* and amply 
illicit have wished far a bst 
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The saint and the materialist 


Paul Griffiths 

ICOR STRAVINSKY 
Selected Correspondence 
Volume Three 
Edited by Robert Craft 
543pp. Faber. £35. 

0571 133738 

ROBERT CRAFT (Editor) 

Dearest Bubushkln: Selected letters and diaries 
of Vera and Igor Stravinsky 
239pp. Thames and Hudson. £25. 

0500013683 

The publication of Stravinsky’s Selected Cor- 
respondence has been the cause of some con- 
troversy, not least in the pages of this paper; 
but perhaps the most general reaction has been 
one of boredom. The letters have proved to 
contain so little that was germane to the music: 
much more that had to do with business deal- 
ings, with matters of health, with the ephemera 
of daily life, or with continuing to make polite 
noises in the direction of old friends. And the 
harvest was still further thinned by the decision 
of Ihe editor, Robert Craft, to include letters 
from Stravinsky’s correspondents, which, in 
some of the epistolary dialogues into which 
these volumes are arranged, outnumber the 
composer’s own missives. Very often the- 
mounting has seemed more brilliant than the 
jewel, the most fascinating information coming 
in Craft’s introductions and footnotes, and in 
his appendices, which have kept us up to date 
with his Stravinskian researches and commen- 
taries, even if they have had precious little to 
do with the correspondence. 

So it is with this third and final volume. The 
contents this time Include relatively brief ex- 
changes with more French colleagues (Debus- 
sy, Satie, Ravel, Poulenc); a correspondence 
with Gide that, unsurprisingly, falters at the 
fence of telling us anything very startling about 
Persephone; a brush with Claudel on the sub- 
ject of a second, quickly aborted work for Ida 
Rubinstein; a much longer interchange with 
Ramuz, balanced by shorter episodes of in- 
volvement with others in Switzerland (Cingria, 
Jacques Handschin, Werner Reinhart); and, 
accounting for more than half the space, selec- 
tions from Stravinsky’s letters to his publishers 
from 1928 to 1968: Schott, AMP and Boosey 
and Hawkes. 


This business correspondence is none too 
enlightening. Craft suggests that the Boosey 
and Hawkes file provides “a surprisingly com- 
prehensive biography of the composer's every- 
day world in his American years”, but 1 sup- 
pose that judgment depends on how easily one 
is surprised. Of course, there is a lot of in- 
formation about the dating of Stravinsky's 
progress on his works, about his concern over 
programming, his reactions to performers, and 
so on; but it is the sort of material one expects 
to find digested in a biography, not solemnly 
laid out to view, One has to wade through a 
great deal of routine stuff to find tantalizing 
revelations such as the composer's bizarre re- 
quest, at the time when he was starting The 
Rake's Progress, for publications of Byrd and 
Purcell, “as I may need it as a sample of music 
in Hogarth’s time"; three weeks later he was 
asking, altogether more explicably, for scores 
and recordings of Mozart's Da Ponte operas 
(one becomes grateful to him for his laziness in 
making library acquisitions: his orders for 
Machaut, Schtitz, Berg and Webern in 1954-5 
are no less intriguing). 

Otherwise these letters bear witness to the 
care he gave to the printed appearance of his 
music, right down to the typography and layout 
of title-pages, and to the care he gave also to 
matters of finance. This is already legendary, 
but it is still surprising to find him, as late as 
1964, entertaining the idea of providing music 
for Dino de Laurentiis’s film The Bible - espe- 
cially when in 1938 he declined the Claudel 
collaboration because “I feel more and more 
convinced about not doing something for the 
theatre on a subject taken from the Scriptures" 
(and one might have thought the proposed 
Tobit was harmless enough). One must, of 
course, allow people to change their minds, 
and The Flood Is enough to prove that in this 
respect Stravinsky’s mind had indeed changed. 
One must, too, allow for the fact that the 
Claudel project failed because of personal anti- 
pathy rather than religious scruples. Neverthe- 
less, the evidence of Stravinsky’s busine!» acu- 
men is not edifying: no more than is the pros- 
pect of him publishing his works and making 
appearances in Nazi Germany. ' 

His own explanation of such behaviour to 
himself, though, is suggested by his answer to 
an AMP employee, Gretl Urban (and now one 
is grateful to Ihe simple-mindedness of some of 
his publishers): "You asked me, what was my 


Uncertain grandeur 


David Fallows 

- ■ . ' 

ALLAN W. ATLAS 

Made at the Aragonese Court of Naples 

260pp. Cambridge University Press. £35, 
0521248280 . 

la September 1943, German occupying forces 
fire to the, yilla where the most important 
jrchival documents from Naples had been sent 
tor safe protection . So the historian of the Arfi- • 
Ptoese court iri Naples undor Alfonso the Mag- 
nanimous (1442-58) and Ferrante I (1458-94) 
most build his 1 story largely from secondary 
p^terlah. Documents published or summar- 
-ized by earlier scholars such' as Vender 
wjeten (1878) and Mlnieri Riccio (1881) are, 
'Jtoable, as Is the more recent inter*war work. 
?. Angles and Taramaro de Marinis;; 
out even these men scarcely had access to a 
®?topto(B run ;of archives: already Vander 
^aeten had found ifnecessary to preface the" 
topoit of Ms findings With the observation that 
Jdfhal strife had annihilated touch significant 


irijT f > ', ro1 many one, a u ss pussiuic. 

I^^meportiOn of the archives destroyed 
. ® the SccOnd ‘.World War by consulting the' 

,- ^•nta noteB of that large band of antiquarians 
•teP^aVe spent years copying, such materials; 

appear that everi in this rekpect 
; n- a Plbs hai;dbhe iess well than most, •, ' 

■ rOi^hatefy’ musical manuscripts, tend ? to. 
* wa)i archives. Like paintings) they 

friends, sojdat atio-; 

~ *>?ny teases end U P ■ considerable 

’ tlteSv^i ■ tyeftplaice; ;pf origin. And one bf, 

^ rig matter s to have emerged^ 

yearsv primarily from Aw: 
, t «um a ow doctoral thesis of 1972, is the ide# 

L.C. ■ ; \Vv • *. = • > * . 


inspiration in composing it [Ihe Scherzo it la 
russe], I answer: the object of my inspiration 
lies, as always, in music itself and never in 
things exterior to the music.” This may strike 
us as a non -answer, and possibly was intended 
as such, though I doubt it. What seems more 
likely is that, by the simple expedient of 
denying any relationship between his music 
and the outer world, Stravinsky allowed him- 
self to write the music of a saint while living a 
life of self-gratification. And if that rela- 
tionship has indeed been denied, nobody 
should be astonished that his letters take us so 
very short a woy towards understanding how 
and why he composed. Stravinsky the letter- 
writer and Stravinsky the composer are merely 
minds who happened to inhabit the same body, 
at least as tar as each of them was concerned. 

If this suggests a position of deep duplicity, 
Stravinsky’s shallower duplicity has already 
been indicated by Craft with reference to the 
opinion of Flore nl Schmitt's music voiced in 
the second volume of this Selected Correspond- 
ence. Perhaps one may therefore justly doubt 
him when he expresses to Poulenc his admira- 
tion for Les Blches. Poulenc, clearly, was not a 
close friend: the letters printed here cover a 
period of forty-five years, but only six of them 
are from Stravinsky (there nre twenty-nino 
from Poulenc), and always he is in haste: “I will 
write when l am more relaxed" (1922), "I have 
a great desire to see you again soon .... But 
when?" (1924), “My God, there is so much to 
discuss, but when and where?” (1946). 

To other correspondents lie was more faith- 
ful, and not least to Ramuz. The exchanges of 
composer and writer nround the time of 
L'Hlstoire du soldat are not very revealing: one 
learns far more from Craft’s appendical study 
of the sketches and revisions, just as one learns 
more about the genesis of Persiphone from his 
essay, illustrated by n reproduction of Stravin- 
sky's working copy of the libretto, than from 
the correspondence with Gide. But where the 
relationship with Gide was broken off abruptly 
' when the latter declined to attendee premiere 
* of the joint work,' Stra vinsky remained in touch 
with Ramuz for nearly twenty years after their 
collaboration was over, despite what must 
have been a testing impractlcality, indecisive- 
ness and continued fussing over their work in 
letter after letter from Switzerland. 

Possibly there is some explanation in the 
■ importance the Swiss yean had had in Stravin- 


tifi cation of a fair pumber of chanson manu- 
scripts that coine from Naples or its surround- 
ing areas. 

As though to provide a context for this new 
recognition of Naples’s role In music of the late 
fifteenth century. Atlas has now assembled 
what must surely count as virtually everything 
that can usefully be said about the musicians 
and their context. He has used the available 
materials - a$ well as a^ small body of docu- 
ments (hat actually haye survived - with con- 
siderable resourcefulness arid care. Arid in 
picking his way through these membra disfecta : 
he has succeeded in telling a story that is both 
eiegapt and clear. It is not just that his writing is ■ 
easy to read. Repeatedly hc tackles complex 
issues with the most incisive strategy: he poses 
a delicate question, offers his answer (often a 
surprising one), and then systematically pre- 
seats the considerations that led to.his coinclu- • 
Sion. It is also a subject thdt demands the most 
meticu(oqs clarification’ of evidence:, there is an 
especially urefol chapter which consists purely 

of an alphabetical entiraeration bf singers and • 

chaplains at the t»utt| listing the dates of all 


JU lu n u i Mvsy m • v ^ |( 1 . • _ . 

lion of wttere Ihe details are found; in an earlier 
chaplet oh particiil&F musicians be adds much' 
to our knowledge of composers: stich as 
Com ago, Vincene* aod Ycart. : 

Curiously -and perhaps refreshingly - Atlas 
painty! a picture of music in Napjes' rather less 
Impressive than Ihenumberdf surviving chanr: 
sonniers or kno)vri,ipiiriclans mi$bt , suggest. ; 
Considerable sutas wete,spfin( op rnpsic,jbut 
thereaultsseoratd ha verem aided less dating*;. 

. aUhed thflin at the! court? of Milgn, Burgundy^. 

Ferrari add even 5aVoy in its b«W And a, 
therie* irt 1 the bdokOfr -t^it Nat>lps dfiver. 
Vappofmed really great com^eri jTJiiciorls .. 
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was the most distinguished musician therm a 
feeble attempt was made to employ Alexander ' 
Agricola; and- Atlas makes an Intriguing : 
(though, as ho admits, hardly conclusive) case 
for the possibility that Naples was privileged to 
receive a visit from Josqiiin des Prez. 

It is here that die reader coming to the Sub-! 
ject from outside may be inclined to begin 
feeling that Atlas is a little coy in his claims tor 
,the city to which he has devoted so rou£fi lime 
: and energy. Perhaps in response to- past com-, 
plaints that he was oyer-zealous in ascribing 
.. manuscripts to Neapolitan provenance, he is 
- now much more cautious. But atthe same time 
, be seems almost reluctant to dwell ou the real 
strengths of music ur Naples. He looks' at {he 
‘chapel of Alfonso and. notes that moat of the 
names are Iberian f thus cqncJ udiag that it find a 
■'."provincial tinge’^ThlS is certainly Itue, yet he 
could hayeemphriized mp:re strongly that this ■ 
was not only the same size as the Burgundfap 
' court chapel choir but not paralleled Lin South- 
ern Europe at ihe time and in fact almost 9*r- 
taiply modelled oii Burgundy - the mostaw- 
sbme model, in Christendom. Irt later yehrs 

Varrari moil liRVR *0 .Iriuiilln' 


sky’s life, an which the correspondences with 
Cingria and Reinhart throw a little further light 
- but only a little, since in both cases Stravin- 
sky’s letters arc far outnumbered by those of 
the others. Of Stravinsky to Cingria we hear 
only two brief acknowledgements, of a book 
on Petrarch and of the lines for the Petit 
Rainusianutn hannonique. Of Stravinsky to 
Reinhart, the patient patron who served as his 
Sjviss business manager, there is more, but not 
all; and here one encounters the question of 
the criteria by which the material has been 
“selected”. Craft mentions that he includes ex- 
cerpts from only a quarter of Stravinsky's let- 
ters to Boosey and Hawkes, and nobody could 
wish for more. But one does wonder why he 
omits Stravinsky's letter to Reinhart of Janu- 
ary 20, 1934, especially when this has a bearing 
on the documentation elsewhere in this volume 
of Persdphone: 'Ten days now and I hope to 
have Persephone completely orchestrated. 
What a labour! 1 hardly have time to eat and 
sleep (never more than six hours I)” The com- 
plete text of this by no means insignificant 
letter Is in Peter Slulzer’s Zehn Kompottisten 
ton Werner Reinhart, Band E (Winterthur, 
1979), p79. 

Other letters by Stravinsky, a bare dozen of 
them, have been reserved for Dearest Babush- 
kin, which owes its title to Vera Stravinsky’s 
pet name for her husband, and which includes 
many more letters from her to him, as well as a 
telegraphic compaction of her diaries from 
1922 to 1971 » the year of the composer's death. 
This chronicles their travels and their formid- 
able roster of social engagements, some of 
which are further evidenced by the copious 
selection of yet more portrait photographs and 
snapshots. Bui the lack of nn index is a hin- 
drance. For instance, there is the amusing in- 
formation that Stravinsky took pains to find 
out whether Schoenberg would be present at a 
dinner at the Werfels’ to which he and Vera 
were going, but you will be lucky to find it 
unless I tell you the occasion took place on 
August 2, 1943. 
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The first public library 


Anthony Pagden 

Every reader who goes to the Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana - every reader, that is, who is 
not a resident of the Vatican - each morning 
crosses a national boundary. The Vatican is a 
sovereign state and the Porta Santa Anna, the 
gateway through which most visitors enter the 
city, is a frontier post. It is a fact which is easy 
to forget. The Swiss Guards (in their undress 
uniform) look more like footmen than border 
guards; the formalities are minimal; the only 
passport required is a reader’s ticket. But for 
the users of the library and the archive, as on 
occasions for the Italian ministry of finance, 
the fact that this is an independent dty-state is 
more than a mere historical curiosity. 

There are (for the readers) distinct advan- 
tages. The library may be financially impover- 
ished by the standards of nearly every other 
major European collection, but it is not bound 
by the employment policies of the Italian State 
and its readers are consequently not subject to 
the restraints imposed by underpaid and 
understandably resentful state employees. In 
the Biblioteca Nazionale, in Rome, readers are 
allowed to make only one order a day and that 
for no more than two books at a time (including 
books on reserve). Serious research is virtually 
impossible. In the Vatican they are still only 
allowed three at any one time. But the service 
is quick (for quicker than in either the British 
Library or the Biblioth&que Nationale), and 
you can place as many orders as you wish. The 
cataloguing system is ancient; but it is easy 
enough to use, and is nothing like, say, the 
baroque disorder of the Bodleian's old pre- 
1920 catalogue. 

The Biblioteca was the first ever public lib- 
rary and it is the oldest surviving library in the 
world. By any standards it is an efficient, well- 
disciplined institution, though there is no sign 
of any of the more modem technologies 
beyond the ancient micro-film reader which 
stands at one end of the catalogue section like a 
piece of abandoned mining equipment. It was 
Nicholas V who gathered together the earlier 
scattered papal collections into a recognizable 
library. He himself was a scholar with humanis- 
tic interests, and on his death in 1455 he left 
1 ,500 manuscripts to his new creation, many of 
them copied in the workshop of the famous 
Florentine bibliophile Vespasiano da Blsticci. 
Sixtus IV, however, is the true founder of the 
library as we know It today, fqr it was he who, 
hy a Bull of June 15, 1475, transformed what 
had in effect been the pontiffs private library 
into a foundation dedicated to the “promotion 
of the Catholic Faith, for the use of scholars 
and the renown of tfie Roman Pontiff'-- to 
which 'ends . it' is still obviously dedicated, 
although the order of priority might pot, today,- . 
be quite the sajne. Sixtus also appointed Barto- ' 
lomeo Sacchi, better known as Pqlatiha, after 
whom pne of the major collections is named, as 
the, library's first prefect, and it Whs he who 
;• began ' the very considerable . collections of 
Latin manuscripts which fire its richest posset ' 
sions. / y 

- ' • Sixths also established a precedent, which 
the papacy maintains to this day, - of appointing - 
as prefect a scholar rather than a professional 
librarian. The scholarly interests of the pre- 
Sects have varied enormously over the centur- 
ies. The present one, Father Leonard Boyle, is 
a palaeographer; his predecessor was a canon 
lawyer ,;$ut they have all ensured that in their 
Bbriuy,; scholinhipls given precedence over 
the mere preservation of the collection. .The 
renders are never made tip feel aaiftheywerea 
sertoiii threat; to . the ehVifotim^nt; 'and the 
assistants . (hough thejy are not always friendly, ' 
and fi^uently give the impresrion' th^t tifoy 
hnye rfeen too early, and spent too ldng ori 
slow-moving over-crpwd<M , buses, 1 ate ’rarely 
(as (hey arp in so many other libra riea) aCtivclV ' 


ernized in the late 1920s by Pius XI, who had 
been its prefect, and gained four additional 
floors of storage space under Paul VI. 

Storage is now not the problem it was - in 
part, at least, because the library has for some 
time only been able to afford books which have 
some association with the manuscripts in the 
collection, and essential works of reference. 
The last prefect, an energetic and enterprising 
Austrian, began selling, through a German 
publisher, facsimiles of the most decorative 
manuscripts in the library. The proceeds from 
this venture have provided much of the funds 
for new storage facilities, a new bar (which 
serves some of the best, and certainly the 
cheapest, coffee in Rome) and a new office for 
the prefect. But there is still, it would seem, not 
enough money made available to the library to 
allow it fully to sustain even its own modest 
programme of acquisition. Since the library 
relies so heavily on donations and hence on the 
goodwill of those scholars who have (free of 
charge) used it, the collection of modem edi- 
tions. even of those authors of which the lib- 
rary holds a substantial number of manu- 
scripts, is incomplete. The recent suggestion of 
the historian Rosario Viilari that the Italian 
State should make some contribution to the 
library, seems, for the moment at least, to have 
come to nothing. In view of the Vatican’s in- 
volvement in the Calvi affair, and the fact that 
the State is reluctant to provide its own librar- 
ies with sufficient funds to purchase anything 
that they do not receive on deposit or to pay 
their librarians a living wage, this is, perhaps, 
hardly surprising. 

But then this Is not, of course, nor does it 
claim to be, a national holding library. 
Although its holdings in certain obvious areas- 
theology and canon-law, for instance - are ex- 
tensive, its attraction for most scholars lies in 
the enormous wealth of the collection of manu- 
scripts and early-printed books. Many of the 
manuscripts, and certainly the most famous, 
are classical. But the library also has some 
surprising holdings. I, for instance, first 
went there five years ago to read the lectures 
on natural law given at the University of Sala- 
manca in the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies, of which the Vatican has a far larger collec- 
tion, for reasons which are not quite clear to 
me, than the university itself. Since then, in an 
effort to understand what seventeenth-century 
Italians thought of their Spanish political mas- 
ters, I have worked there on and off on the 
writings of the dissident friar, anti-Aristotelian 
magus and utopian political theorist, Tomma- 
so Campanula; for despite the fact that the 
Papal Inquisition kept him under lock and key 
for most of his adult life, the Vatican possesses 
the largest single collection both of manu- 
scripts and of the. printed editions (some of 
. them very rare indeed) of his writings. 

Thq library’s holdings run to some 70,000 
manuscript volumes, about 7,000 incunabula 
and a further million fexts printed after 1500. 

' Ohly abtiut a third of these are recorded in the 
I; mbdern catalogue, although there are seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century inventories 
which, though somewhat erratic, are still us- 
able. There is a large-scale project under way 


.Ihpixtus’s daythe'cpllectlonwas Hou&ed In 
. {bpr r6oins oh thfi grbunt) ftoor bif jhepalkbfc' c>f : 
Nicholas V. ti sodn outgrew these elegant but'; 
•Wiped quarters, andlktF^tyl^8 B |« 1 |590 
Sixtuk Y had the palace swHito.ilwM®? 
Fontana j cfeate a new iodg^gifbtj ^'across thie : 
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Competition No 269 ; \V ' 

Reader* are invited to Identify the sources of the 
.. three quotations which follow 'and to shod us the 

■ KF? ? , ¥XJ5P ch J W * offlco kttcr than 
April 4. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 

• 100,1 ^e^.cortect A in. which; case inspired 
gi^wprk^.also.bofokenfofoconsidewtito; • 

aSwBc^ Ut! ^ r mil ° n 

Lane,' Lbbtibn EiS-Nf 4BX.The apiutianahd results 

■ will appear on April, 11.-. I- v.-. /Tf,. • ‘"a ™ . 

I And hors shall be the briathlng balm, ; v.T 

> • And Hers the silence and the calm , , v >.\.u 

, . d^mufeinaet^tetWnp. ,•.4’; ,! 

: ! s|) 0ut Kef ?' 

- iS? W^W-liowinr,; 

1 i And- by those Claim their a>mntnpSk 'nKt J 1 


to provide a foil and detailed catalogue of 
the incunabula. Like most such ererefap, l : 
descriptive bibliography, this has been a Icy 
slow task. The first volume, covering A to? > 
will, it is hoped, be published in about tm S 
years. But as the director of the project by I 

now retired, its future seems uncertain. Mem- ] 

whUe Father Boyle has begun work on an in- * 
ventory which should soon be a vail able. 

The library’s reading room is only open ia 
the morning, although it is possible forscboUn 
who are in Rome for short periods to be given 
permission to work in the afternoon. Tbeywifi 
then find themselves very largely in the com- 
pany of priests; and under the gaze of part 
pontiffs, the sense of being here as a guest, 
welcome but also remote, can sometimes be 
very strong. National libraries are, after all, 
national institutions - we the taxpayers pay fa 
them - and private libraries usually charge 
their readers exorbitant fees. But the Vatku 
Libraiy is part of a nation to which most of in l 
readers do not belong and which charts do- jj 
thing for its use. It is under no obligation - 
other than the terms of Sixtus's Bull, whkh 
makes no mention of payment - to admit scho- 
lars free of charge, much less admit thosewho 
have no particular wish to promote the Catho- 
lic faith and care nothing for the renown of In 
pontiff. Given that the library's budget is res- 
tricted and that it receives no additional sub- 
sidy from its readers, the complaints made by 
some foreign scholars about the inadequacy^ 
its facilities, are, as the prefect gently suggests, 
a “shade unfair”. 

Like all sectors of this, Europe’s first nd >\ 
only surviving absolute monarchy, the Vati- 
can’s library is suffused with ritual. Etiquette, 
rather than bureaucratic procedure, is .the i 
means by which it controls its readers. Onlyia 1 
the library of the Royal Palace In Madrid dixs 
one experience the same sense - althopgfa hi 
more strongly in Madrid, with its liveried foot- ■ 
men - of standing on the periphery of s roj4 
court. Acquiring a reader’s ticket) though eaq 
enough, involves copying out a humble peti- 
tion to His Holiness for the use of his booh. 
There is also an elaborate rite, involving tie 
visitors’ book, one’s reader’s ticket and a lock- 
er key which must be performed each morning 
before entry to the library is allowed. 

- the men , that is: no one seems to hawworf* 
ed out a similar requirement for. women -at 
obliged to wear jackets in the Reading ft** 

In summer .this can be very uncomfortebh** , 

I have often wondered, as the sweat tmpp i 
uncontrollably off my hands, how-inucb/**’- 
age it did to the collection. . \y !; 

The guide to the library which all new • j 
ers are given carries a warning that aey rf^ ^ 
who asks the librarians more than three ***•, . ^ 
leas questions will be expelled- 1 ha w • 
noticed any attempt to keep track .of ■; 

less questions. But there is one I would : 

to ask. Why are there only two ^f^ ^ 
(why are there order books at all)? do . , 
days the issue counters can be chaotic _ » ,v 
not-always-so-orderly, readers Bfru®* g i.: 
their hands bn thepi. SUrelyj tbij oj®* ^ .- 
Apostolic library, there should .» ” •; 
three, or nine, or twelve. ' ■■ : 


Competition No 263 ■ > ! ; \ 

. . . ’ - . - . . . i. "■ I. • 

r, Winner: John McAllister ^ ‘'■••V.v; 

Answers-. ‘ . / Ts. 

'■ 1 Death to all catsi' The Rule ' ' . . N n'v.-..- ; m 
of Doga shall tost a thousand Tpm. : ... ^ . 

- 1 ; Petir Porter, '‘-Mort aux chats * A 


II New l etter l;iii^ 


^ ,3' You now 1 ^ a ^ 1 ^ rned w ' ^ ^ 
-S' The Feminist Book 




^■■ericltjwfa-. tfr e^Corte ; ^pl Boiyedere atidsiibai- 
Jquently’ {rttoVtiu? fidh^ wirig.'^ti wai tftod- . 


•' take place from Jttne 7'to 
i wofoeri will chooso two! ^ 
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y ffieFbministBtfokFqrt^ 
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I yap, c/b Sheba; l0a Bradbury ■; Jgj 
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Letter 



Word Technology 

Sir,-K.A. Brown (Letters, February 28) has 
(alien headlong into the very fallacy from 
which I tried to protect him - and others - 
namely, confusing the written word with the 
printed word. My argument, let me remind 
him, was that, while the printed word might, 
for mainly economic reasons, have in the very 
long run a circumscribed future - and with it 
the book as the physical package for the 
printed work - the future of the written word 
was both assured and of fundamental cultural 
importance. 

Thus, alt that part of Brown's letter that 
asserts the indispensable value of the written 
word - and the essential differences from the 
spoken word - is irrelevant to any argument he 
seeks to have with me. If he had read to the end 
of my article, or had it read to him, he would 
have found that I said much the same. 

What has riled him, apparently to the point 
of blinding his comprehension, is my sugges- 
tion (hat the written word can be superbly ren- 
dered on a cassette, for example, Irene Sutclif- 
fe’s reading oF Pride and Prejudice for Cover- 
to-Covcr. Brown seems to think that somehow 
Pride and Prejudice ceases to be the written 
word because it is read aloud and listened to. 
He even implies that it then becomes the 
spoken word and thereby loses the essential 
properties of the written word, such as that we 
cm browse and re-browse upon it. 

This is hopelessly muddled nonsense. It is 
the written word because Austen wrote it - and 
wujd scarcely have composed it without writ- 
■ ingit. It remains the written word, however we 
receive it, whether read from a book, read 
from Austen's manuscript, listened to when 
read aloud by someone else or indeed not re- 
ceived at all. 

And it is the fact that it was - and had to be - 
written that is necessary (though not sufficient) 
toiti extraordinary properties, notthe fact that 
we read it from a book. If that were so, a blind 
person could not appreciate it, which is mani- 
festly untrue. Irene Sutcliffe is reading aloud 
(^written word, not substituting the spoken 

Brown injects a silly innuendo that the act of 
fctening to the read word implies that we 
jWt need to think, even notice what the 
Woks w ords are actually getting at”, merely 
because I pointed out that people who are busy 
J JJ thai require the use of their eyes for 
i °® cr purposes than reading may actually be 
f Bore likely to read - and reread - great works 
;■ rr^ m available on cassette. There is abso- 
i "“JJ. 110 reas °n why, td use his examples, a 
' N® ba *k or in a garden, or indeed a 
Jr?° a w °° 18 driving, a person who is doing 
i ^repetitive manual tasks, a blind person, a 
- biadarkened room, a paraded person 

a raan 'P u J atc the pages of a book or 

Jr? 0 ? aimply prefers to use his ears 
than his eyes for the purpose should not 
tWu seriously and concentra- 

■W- about Austen, Kant, Eliot or anyone 
urown poring river his printed pieces of 

aaya-Brown, -“isn’t easy". It is 
.^difficult either, although having read 
Sj° v er:Kaflt,,i Critique of Pure 
cited by Brown as unsuit- 
4»t* fe. Tl rena e rtd - as “light murmuring 
wnr ^L UL man bi the bath-tub) I would 
fed 8 ° nip books are tough going t 

^economic to render on , to 


Wn he says that “books still remain 
tdtuLtrl Source of information end: 


MSjmrjkfe : L ■ . . v* - uuvi wauvu any. 

brie fc ^her making a claim (hat no 

te liA iii ^f^te^and which I madc myself 
i lod ArSlr ^ ^ricle -r about the intellectual 
' V. InriX - W NiokS or he is making 

His fehS* 1 ^^ sdonalj to assertion , abput 

WdS ?°j n0 vi C8 1 , P f P^ ntin 8» Paper-, . 

-binding in competition' 
^ writ!? stOring ,aqd retrieving 

^ Qh - fa , “torofilm, caa- 

^ fa profound re-adapja-, 1 
I' ^teyeq mention”^, js ih- 
from ‘'the thental nqtiyity 
“g^ords. on a page, to that of ;. 
^.'^bt mtihtion it because it is 
more importantly^ jit ; 
Whatever fodfr, 6velrijf.it . 
the dffr^rence between the 


wntten and the spontaneously spoken word, a 
difference which depends on the originating 
actions of the author of the words, not on the 
methods used to receive them. 

Neither the essence of Austen’s creation nor 
our ability to acquire it depends on print or 
binding (since she had to write it before it could 
be printed or bound) or on the exercise of the 
reading eye (unless Brown thinks that Milton 
in his blindness was incapable of literary appre- 
ciation!) They depend on the exercise of 
Austen’s genius and our intelligence and sen- 
sitivity, not on the mechanics of transmission 
between those two poles. 

I foresaw -and said -that anyone who ques- 
tioned the immortality of the "book” in its 
physical sense would cause muddled tradi- 
tionalists to froth at the mouth. But I did not 
expect quite such sonorous tripe as Brown’s 
conclusion that “we would be throwing away a 
great deal of our individual freedom and our 
history in crossing over to a cassette-based, or 
video-based, or whatever [rid, form of cul- 
ture". 

I have not suggested a "video-based" cul- 
ture, still less a “whatever" culture. That is Just 
irrelevant raving. Cassettes, by contrast, can 
play a useful part as one way of delivering the 
written word to those who want to receive it or, 
indeed, to browse upon it. No freedom, indi- 
vidual or otherwise, depends on the rejection 
of this opportunity. 

It is not books or cassettes as such that will 
liberate the Russian citizen. It is the right to 
choose any book or any cassette for himself or 
herself, unrestrained equally by state police- 
men and by the bibliophile old guard who insist 
on confusing the physical format of the book 
with the artistic and intellectual essence of its 
duly composed content. 

PETER JAY. 

Garrick Club, London WC2. 

Sexual Desire and Moral 
Theory 

Sir, - As a student of Kant, I was surprised that 
Galen Strawson, in his review (February 28) of 
Roger Scruton’s Sexual Desire, chose the 
words “provocative exaggeration” to describe 
Scruton's claim that the erotic “is fundamental 
to a full understanding of what it is for persons 
to be 'ends in themselves'”. : . . 

If one is at all persuaded by Kant’s moral 
theory, for all its flaws (and what moral theory 
is flawless?) it seems perfectly legitimate to 
enlist Kantian ethics in a work of philosophy 
that- sets out to be illuminating about Inter- 
personal relationships. Kant was extremely 
strong on what it is to treat each other with 
respect, giving a very interesting moral account 
of what philosophy of mind today calls “the 
concept of a person”. 

By “provocative exaggeration" is Strawson 
saying ‘Tm not a Kantian” or what? He’s not at 
all clear on this point. (On a purely intuitive, 
pre-philosophieal level most of us would agree 
that respect comes into the picture somewhere 
- the big question where?) 

It also seems odd to me that In criticizing a 
work of philosophy written' in the analytical 
tradition Strawson accuses it' of clahhing 
“truths that are truths only by virtue of bending 
the ordinary meaning of words”. A central 
project of the book, according to my reading, ia . 
to arrive at a coherent meaning of “sexual 
desire" ria a' carefoUy plotted course through 
the differences between “sex”, and “gender"; 
thie . role “intentiohality’’ plays In “person- 
hood”; the meaning of “embodiment” . . i etc, 
etc. One. doesn't have to 'agrqe with Quine 
about' the Vagaries qf definition td -dispute 
Strawson’s “word-bending” charge; any more 
than ode has to be a Humean to defend Sttvftm 
from the ; allegation of “confosing theory with 
autobiography”. ; ! : • . • 

One more point ; I didn’t late the book to be ■ 
overtly concentrating on in ideal of sexual 
desire. I tbok itthatsexuaj desire haf a cotirse, 
arid can itqp kt ar^ bdjfit alohgj that course. : 
This ddei not divide jdeSlr6 into tpe “idear arid 
the “p6rverted\a« Strawson seems to suggest/ 

J8 Itnot a' philosopher 5 !! convention td telk iri. 
paradigms aqd is. ,!there .n&Vji ; dlrtincfioiv - 
(philosophic^ : 

dignt and : an ide&l? - V I 


Byzantine Lead Seals 

Sir, - In her letter of January 31 , Janet Zacos 
'tries to belittle my contribution to Byzantine 
Lead Seals and extol that of her husband. She 
does not know that sigillography is so complex 
that George Zacos could never have written 
that book alone; the same is true for myself. It 
is our close co-operation that has rendered this 
book possible. When Zacos left Istanbul in 
1963, we were obliged to organize two research 
centres, one in Basel and another in Istanbul, 
There was a continuous exchange of notes and 
letters, of draft descriptions and and commen- 
taries on every seal appearing in Volume Two 
until I typed the final script that I sent to Zacos 
from Istanbul. We were united in our common 
idea] to make a contribution to the history of 
our birth-place. Under these circumstances, I 
never received any salary from Zacos. On the 
contrary, I spent large sums to assemble books 
on history, art. numismatics and lead seals. In 
addition, I never asked for a share in the pro- 
fits, but Zacos had promised me that my name 
would appear as co-author on the title page. 

The truth about Mr Chadzidakis Is thut I 
wrote him that he could not sponsor the book 
unless he mentioned the names of the two au- 
thors, namely Zacos and Veglery. Similar re- 
marks were made to him by the Centre Nation- 
al de la Recherche Scientifiquc in Paris. He 
answered that he cared for scientific standards 
only, and not for names of authors. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr Chadzidakis could not be per- 
suaded to change his mind. 

ALEXANDER VEGLERY. 

YenikSy, Dirhem Sokak 11, Istanbul. 

'The Adding Machine' 

Sir, - In James Campbell’s quite reasonable 
review of the John Calder edition of my col- 
lected essays, The Adding Machine (January 
24), he notes: “The book has been assembled 
with appalling carelessness; there are numer- 
ous printing mistakes (up to five' on a 
page) 

I would like your readership to be aware that 
Mr Calder did not consult me with his final 
draft of the manuscript; nor did he submit any 
. page proofs or galley proofe to me or my repre- 
sentatives before publication. Any complaints 
about the book’s assembly and editing must 
therefore be directed to hint. • 

WILLIAM S : . BURROUGHS. ! 

William Burroughs Coramiini cations, PO Box 147, 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044: 

'The Originals' 

Sir, -Though not normally giv&n to violence, I 
have inadvertently blinded and disfigured the 
late Donald Carswell, husband of the novelist 
and biographer Catherine Carswell, in my re- . 
cently published book, The Originals: Who*s 
really who In fiction (reviewed in the TLS of 
November 29. 1985). . ' ‘ : 

John Carswell, writing to point put that his 
father was neither blind nor disfigured, asks 
me- for the record- to restore his father’s sjght 
and appearance through this letter to you, and 
this I no whas tea to do. Donald Carswell came 
to be mRimed "in The Originals through my 
misreading an ambiguous passage i in a D. H. 
Lawrence biography. ' .i--.: 

. Catherine Carswell has been discerned In 
Isabel pprviri in LaWreniie’S story, ’The Blind 
Mah”. Interestingly, John Carswell Suggests 
that his fatiier, far from being a model for 
Maurice Fervln, was no bad match for 1 the 
story’s Bertie Reid-' h b barrister and s\ man of. 
letters, a Scotsman v of ;the intellectual type, 
quick, ironical, and sentimental ; A 

WllXlAMAMOS. ; V'.7 : • I i-' : ' : ‘ u ^ '•!' 

Hacket' Forge, Uttle Laagdalc. Cumbria.' 7. 

: -■■■ ' i'"' ' 

The Roysd Historical Society announces Uiat 
the Alexander Priie for 1986 has been awarded 
to bf Claris Giveri-WiUon of the 1 Department 
of Mediaeval ; Hutoty-. - Unlvcrtlty of ; Si* 

AwilMiua 1 fnp h«e /aframi' sLn 


Explanation in 
Social History 

CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 

As the study of history has become 
more social and social scientists 
have become more historical, so 
recent years have seen a 
burgeoning of work in social 
history. Christopher Lloyd isolates 
the resultant problems of 
explanation, method and 
understanding and examines them 
in relation to the nature of social 
historical research and writing. 

392 pages, £24.B0 (0 631 13113 2) 


Theories of - 
Discourse 

An Introduction 

DIANE MACDONELL 

Discourse theory proposes that the 
way we speak and write reflects 
the structures of power In our 
society. In Theories ofDiscourse, 
the first critical introduction to this 
key element in current literary and 
social theory, Diane Macdonell 
examines the theories of discourse 
advanced by Foucault. Althusser, 
Pecheux, Hindness and Hirst, 
sympathetically and clearly 
showing how the central 
conception of discourse as a 
political and social tool could 
diversify into several different 
critical theories and ideologies. 

180 pages, hardback £16.50 
(0 63114838 8) 


paperback £5.95 (0 631 1 4839 6) 


Relevance 

Communication and 
Cognition 

DANSPERBERand 
DEIRDRE WILSON 

Human cognition has a goal. To 
communicate is to claim someone's 
attention and hence imply that the 
information communicated is 
relevant. Arguing that relevance is 
the key to human communication 
and cognition, this book lays the 
foundation for a unified theory of 
cognitive science. ' 

288 pages, hardback £27,60 
(0 631 1 37B6 4) 

paperback £8.50 (0 631137572) 

—j : _ * . 


The Body ^ 
and Society 

BRYANS. TURNER 

‘A provocative book ... I have rib 
doubt that Turner has correctly 
spotted . that the body will 
become a major focus of 
sociological inquiry . , ; his book • 
will be an important requisite for 
those inquiries.' Sociology 
280 pages, paperback £6.95 
(0 631 160536) 

But Is It Artr^ 

B, R. T1LGHMAN ■ 

'Its wft; fodcUiy and tangibly 
. impassioned commitment may " . 
energetically guide even the 
indifferent student through the 
rioftruins ahd wilderness of 
twentieth-century theories of 
art., . jV 

Bri tish JQiirnalpf A esthetics • 
206 pages, paperback £6.95 
(0631160994) 


Basil 


MARY L. jWAFfi '} 

121A Westb&urae Park Rbadi London W2, 


fijei.bist history between ttiq 

refgps of jamcs 'l and Rabies ;yi; has been 
awarded (p pllw'ortji. Keeper, 

Scottish OithoUc Archives, Edinburgh, for 
“ThbiCfomroendator- System in. Scotland". 


. IDSOnvlev Road. OxfoM 0X4 UP . 

SumjlMS«3P*UAiwiw*5qoU, NsyiVofJiNVlDaW . , 
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COMMENTARY — 

The most unhappy man of men A blast against humbug 


Caryl Phillips 

C-L.R.JAMES 
The Black Jacobi™ 

Riverside Studios 

Only days before the opening of this produc- 
tion, most of the world watched as "President- 
for-Life" Jean “Baby Doc" Duvalier, fled his 
native Haiti for exile in France. A long and 
destructive chapter in Haitian history had 
finally come to an end, and, as the eyes of the 
world then fumed towards the Phillipines, 
Haiti was left to contemplate not only the lega- 
cy of the Duvalier regime, but the whole of her 
history from that glorious moment in 1789, 
when her people rose up and defeated the 
French colonists, to the present day. 

Fifty years ago, the Marxist historian and 
writer, C.L.R. James, wrote a classic account of 
the first successful slave revolt in history, and, 
displaying enviable versatility, he also wrote a 
play on ‘he same subject. 77ie Black Jacobins 
(subtitled, "Toussaint L’Ouverture and the 
San Domingo Revolution") tackles the story of 
how the French West Indian island of San 
Domingo became Haiti, the first independent 
black nation in the world. It was a story that 
would have been unfamiliar to most of its 1930s 
audience, and judging from the rapt attention 
that the 1980s audience paid it, the events de- 
picted remain unfamiliar even today. For much 
of the evening one felt as though one was 
attending a grandly illustrated history lecture; 
the people were hungry for knowledge, and 
facts were provided to be digested. This is all to 
the play's credit, and in itself this makes the 
production worthwhile. But for a work which 
boasts at Its heart a character as grand and 
colourful as Toussaint L’Ouverture, there was 
a disappointing lack of emotional resonance to 
the evening. 

The story tells how the slave, Toussaint rises 


from abject poverty to become the free, popu- 
lar and "noble" leader of the revolution. But 
he displays the traditional weaknesses of the 
tragic hero in his indecision, his sexual involve- 
ment with a member of the colonial class and 
in assembling about himself those who prof- 
fer bad advice. Eventually, Toussaint is lured 
by Napoleon to his death in a European prison 
cell, while at home he is supplanted by the 
illiterate Jean-Jacques Dessalines. The parallels 
between the French Revolution, Toussaint 
playing Danton to Dessalines’s Robespierre, 
are deftly woven into the text of the play. But, 
at certain points, the play almost stops as the 
author seeks to explain terms such as "Mulat- 
to". Perhaps the director, Yvonne Brewster, 
has been a little too reverential with the text, 
for at every twist and turn in the plot there is 
the intellectual muscle that one would expect 
of C.L.R. James, but too little drama. If Ms 
Brewster’s theatre company's aim, to tap the 
reservoirs of African, Caribbean and Spanish- 
American theatre, showing the black experi- 
ence on a world scale and in a historical con- 
text, is to be continued, then b little up-dating 
may help to make future pieces more dramati- 
cally accessible. 

The twenty-three-strong cast, led by Norman 
Beaton, struggle manfully to inject some pace 
into this interesting, rather slow-moving dra- 
ma. It was exciting to see so many people on a 
medium-sized London stage, and to see black 
performers in a historical context, rather than 
as of comic caricatures, or angry young men in 
inner-city dramas. In this respect, C.L.R. 
James deserves reclassification near the head, 
If not at the head, of what could be termed 
“black British drama". It is a claim that can be 
lent authority by the fact that Paul Robeson 
took the original role of Toussain in 1936, and 
fifty years on the cream of black British 
theatrical talent has been assembled to per- 
form in a play that, despite its inadequacies, 
is clearly worthy of revival. 


Reunion arid death 


Stanley Wells 

■. Ran 

Curzon West End Cinema 

T6 a Westerner who knows King Lear t Ran 
■ presents complex problems of Intellectual and 
- aesthetic response. The plots of the play and , 

; the film are different yet closely related, so . 
comparisons press, upon the mind. Lear's 
daughters become. sons - an obvious thrive to 
assimilate-the story to a Japanese Betting; Are 
Jail the. changes made for the same reason, or do \ 
they reflect an independence pf purpose on the ' 
part of the director, Akirq KtirusawA? Not only : . 
. ; social, butartis tic conventions are adapted. \ ‘ 
work written for the stage bfccrimes ft- film? but • 

. one ihat draws. qevertheless. pn conventions / 
of Japanese, not! Jacobean theatre. There are 
pauses /silences, reticences ,; punctuated by jfafc 

plosive emotional outbursts; such a& We assori- 
sjte with Noh and Kabukijbut the Incidental : ' 


•a 




••..■. and , West, written sometime* for ? a; simple ; 
! . wooden pipe, ' Brothers jushiy scored fbV.a folL 
, symphony .orchestra./ In these circumstances 
"even the; recurring call rif a , cuckoo ■ raised 
. question?: are there cuckoos in Japjm? (there 
; are); if so, ^hat symbolism is associated with 
. ; • thetn? pid they just happen to be around - 
, when, the outdoor stones Were filmed i or la 
their presence purposefully contrived? j. 
f . -! Suieh questions conduce to detachment; and; 

some'aipects of Kurosawa’s filmic technique;; 

. especially the : abrupt switches front one eph 
. sode to the next; seem deliberately alienating,'; 
Yet much in the film Is Wholly absorbing, most: 
of a|l the mesmeric performance of Tatsilya 
Nakadai as the Lcar flgiirp , Hidetora. There is 
stylization - in 'his ecoripmy of gesture, the 
minutely graded flickering^ pf bis facial* 
muscles,, the calculated . njpvemep ofeyes, 
exaggerated eyebrows; triouth; and nead; but-,.- 
combined with intense cohdsntralion/it won-; 
derfuUy conveys: the impression of a profound!, 
internal life. Though’ no fa blgttlaniha^has! 


tremendous authority; his anger terrifies, he 
can create madness from complete stillness as 
he sits alone, impassive, spidexlike, amid the 
appalling carnage of a burning castle, 

The almost complete elimination of the 
Gloucester sub-plot increases Hldetora's cen- ' 
trality. He is the victim of the power struggle 
that follows his abdication, but, like 
Shakespeare’s tear, he grows ip. self-know- 
ledge. A key figure is Lady Kaede,.wlfe of his 
eldest son, seductress of his .second, who, in, 
.Mleko Harada’s performance, commabdingiy 
embodies: the joint evil of Shakespeare’s ; 
Goneril, Regan, and Edmund. ■ ,> . 

Fait of Kurosawa’s genius lies In his creating 
settings, that act as extenstons ofhisnha^BCters^ 
states ;of I mind, ..rather a? Shakespeare’s Ian- "' 
guage uses natural' imagery. "Pic camera will , 
pan from. a face to a. mountain trip or a cloud- 
scape that takes oh the quality.Of a metaphor. 

• The. tiny white figure of the mad Hidetora Loses 
itself in the landscape of a desolate plain as he 
6eos from tiii enemies; reunited with his' 

.. youngest son, he seeks to hidp from his shatpri 
,in a! deft of rock; r y . ■'•} j-..': 

; - No leM brilliant arp the many bordfic spqu^ 
■l enqes. Sortie are short and sh^ip: as the fool is 
about to be murdered/ an arrow pierces hjs 
assailant's back, and we, catch a glimpse of 
Hidetora at a distant window, holding a bow;.a 
great spurt of blood is, enough; to tell . us that . 
, KaCde is decapitated. Others are Jonger: cavai; 
jry charges leave horsemen dying and dead , 

; trampled underfoot; troops of plumed soldiers 
run hither and thither; IdeaHng and suffering 
mutilation and;death. It; is virtuoso filnt-ihak' 
ing;;ahd at times ^ very virtuodty induces ; 
detachment, edging hv the: subtitles,' itiJs tn 
^ lhe film's dosing; episodes, especially , those ofr 
Reunion, and deatfi, that its dlato^e crimes 
Closest to Shakcspeate’s. But it is here. tbit ttly 
responses failed- For-al) Its brilliance; thp film 
seemed ppally inorajUtlo, didactfc^ai'if joifaie 
.. a message - of the futility rif war, the lWigntfi- 
canta of htanlii thof^ifirdlylne indittrir^^ 


E.S. Turner 

J.B. PRIESTLEY 
When We Are Married 
Whitehall Theatre 


This crisp Yorkshire pudding of a play owes 
something to a Gallic recipe. On an Atlantic 
voyage the second Mrs Priestley, dipping into a 
book of French fiction from the ship's library, 
found a tale about a couple whose wedding 
anniversary was spiced by the discovery that 
they had never been legally married. Priestley 
pounced on the idea, decided that three 
couples were better than one, and planted the 
action among the pomposities of his West Rid- 
ing boyhood. The play was produced in late 
1938, a vigorous Priestley year, and When We 
Are Married suffered not at all from the coinci- 
dence of the Munich crisis. People were grate- 
ful for a robust broad comedy, with the charac- 
ters trapped in skeins of farce, not warps of 
Tune. The joke became even funnier when an 
actor broke a leg and Priestley himself played 
the fuddled photographer for several nights, 
before retiring to his typewriter to finish John- 
son Over Jordan. Shortly afterwards When We 
Are Married became the first West End play to 
be transmitted by the starveling television ser- 
vice of the day. 

It makes an ultra-respectable opener for the 
restored Whitehall Theatre, which for so long 
served up an embarrassing feast of Service 
force on the doorstep of the War Office, fol- 
lowed by un virginal revels best forgotten . Here 
we are safe in the swaggered Edwardian splen- 
dour of Alderman Helliwell’s house at Geckle- 
wyke, where the three celebrating silver wedding 
couples have been “digging their graves with 
their teeth". Their self-satisfied world 1 b 
threatened by something worse than the guns 
of August, but meanwhile the menfolk have a 
fine time bullying the la-di-da young chapel 
organist for gallivanting in Morecambe, for 
being a southerner, for being called Gerald 
and, not least, for laying on a lack-lustre Mes- 
siah. Theo, when the organist reveals their 
disgraceful secret, comes an eruption of panic, 
hypocrisy, recrimination and furious all-round 


“fratching”. The war between menand mb* 
is vigorously joined, as the henpeckedw 
taken-for-granted relish the possibilities;/ 
new freedom: “I always said I would neveiS 
my hand to my wife, but seeing you're m a 
wife (swish), how’s that?". Did they, periun 
“marry" the wrong partners twenty-frewsi 
earlier? The Alderman dreamily admit] m 
feeling "most peculiar" since the news broke 
his Nemesis arrives in red-haired Lottie ft 
barmaid he once assured he would ksw% 
marry if he were not married already, fry 
also a bossy clergymaa, alerted by Kaiy- 
making servants. Can he restore calm aod» 
spectability to this squalling nest of fbmicattf 
(Needless to say, that word is never uttered) 

It may sound like a manic musio-hali sketd, 
but this time-tested piece is a very scot 
plished comedy of manners. The vroaderty 
ripe characters are much more than (be plot, 
which remains flimslly French. It was tte 
creator's wish that they should concentratem 
building up a group personality and thli the 
distinguished sextet do (James Grout, Bdra 
Murphy, Patricia Routledge, PnroelleScifa, 
Elizabeth Spriggs and Timothy Weatj.llienk 
a risk that the actor playing the photograpfer 
may get carried away with his fruity part (& 
Priestley did not); certainly the entrances id 
exits of Bill Fraser, that shambling, egg-stifet 
scarecrow in too-short trousers, tickled tbest- 
dience hugely. Patricia Hayes is entitled to uj 
“I have been here before." In the 1938prodifr 
tion she played the “little penguin* o( tk 
junior maid and this time she is the knochbm 
toothless char, proud that she at leastlsprapcf- 
ly married and has kept herself respectaUe. 

Priestley thought the original critiqs niati 
gome satirical nuances. One could ^ ^ 
them, but there is ample compensation fcfc 
sardonic domestic exchanges; notably wk» 
Prunella Scales, with her well-honed takatfcr. 
deflating monsters, quietly lets the and 
the insufferable Timothy West, who by- 
ways seen himself as “an exritingsortofdaf- 
This blast against humbug was Piiwtty ** 
uncomplicated best; he was quite rlghtww* 
had a soft spot for the play.. Ho 
Have approved the cortumes of 
production, which surely belong on thews** 
shores of hilarity. .. 


The light continent 


David Pryce-Jones 

Out of Africa " .' 

Various cfoemas - • 

bu^o/A/ricfl,Karen Blixen's autobiographical 
book, is myth-making on the grand scale. The 
'Baroness took the aristocratic view; taming 
people and nature alike, planting civilization as 
much as. coffee* she. would owe nobody, 
nothing. In her account, her husband Bror is 
; passed over in silence, and her lover Denys 
RnchTHattpn in a sublimity. which allows for 
•nothing too specific. Kenya alone was! to be her 
! equal . This. celebration of; feminine heroism 
hadlts contemporary^ match onthe farslde of 
the watet, In ^abld. in the equally brilliant 
i; hterafy^lfrpromotionofT.^.Lawrence.fan- 
tapistof ria 8cu l)ne heroism. , 

. . Ooaely obwrving the blacks a^d ^hites Ishe 
i knew; Recording their ;rtufoai undriiffondihgs 
. and!/; : . mlsunderatandirt^,'!'^^ •■Blbteri 
grounded her (^yn ?tary in Si; portrayal of, a 1 .. ' 
pmticular. safety, Ihl^^a^aythese- elerhehts 
;of reality, - arid thefej is^nothin'g to ' flam ^thd 
Hollywood flood-tide of 'sentitn.entajity . • 

.iofthe pretti^cation ispleaSjng, pvetydawh^ 
,pcriectly,pink.' sunset Purple! A quarter ; 

,Y : /W ^to^phyipM tftoMlGeogrophic ity \$ “ ' : 
') ^eiqrt and bushi .lqyirtgly: 

prijjfed^r*nic6(ifa aud-famja'^ow,. . 
.! : fp;:Bd.yanfo^e; in. eareful jshotf of : biqsaom, of , 
: I »a^iii'si>layihg ;Wth'. ^’g^ophdrtri. gfraffo^ 1 . 
;iu aud.jwt^jOt bu^pM; ; a, r submri^ged hipj^iv. 
,:]S^Uerices; Mol^g hbni ;are ks nipping < 

, ^^Moth/iaihe :pj^^ : 


views, including a flight over a. 1^ 
thousands of flamingoes. ^ 

Meryl Streep and Rot * rt 
guarantees that the human ; 

quite as pretty. Neither strives W 
than a matinde Idol, waiting for 

of the plot to place them 

announced well ahead 

music. “Ah-FrickerV, breethe«M^5^ 

a passable imitation of Danish abWJJ - ^ 

Redford makes no effort t 0 801 )^ 

of an English earl, no effort to 

his boyish and elegantwW- In 

the Africans are obhglngly 

abandoned trib.al fighting mWPp?, 

progressing Onwards and 

. . Trouble has beeh taken wim P^ ^ 

The Muthaiga Club UtruertplW^ 

, prissibly have been; tf*#' 

fibo- dn Victory Day afoj thefg^ 

■ Askaris cut a dash : as; they • 
Nairobi- Pld^andraiW^^^ 


deatb.iri his crasWhg ierbplW®: , — 
■aritlyWilh Karen 

fromtbef^.Beyondmata 

py first ending is anot)ie^.>^^ 
we realize that she .would n? 

true iove Withhim,and‘th|t ^ 

... i . .L- uslid «hfi B.gWVr 


out »U throqgh 

■ b^k^Md copurientorpt^ o^.*^ 
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On the edge of the art world 


Alasdair Gray towhedthe 1 

U’sAU Writ Out For You: The life and work of Wilson ^ 

Scoltie Wilson whvhislatei 

103 pp. ThamesandHudson. £12.50. ^ JS 

0500234604 pen and ert 

IPs All Writ Out For You: Scottle WUson k , 

Third Eye Centre, Glasgow, until March 22 SDOokv _ ol . 

Scottle WUson: Drawings blendfea sha 

Mayor OaUery, Cork Street, London WI , until his own knu 

March 14 fourteen vea 

A Private Paradise: Paintings by Scottle WUson stores 0 f thc 

°^j" I !!mM GO ’**i r xi 44 !.noo rneSS ® treet . publishers ol 

London NW1, until March 22 and promote 

Scottle WUson It’s All Wrt 

Arthouse, 213 South Lambeth Road, London cnin,,mint M 

SW8,until March 20 wlKS 

which shows 

In late nineteenth-century Glasgow, Louis the densely i 

Freeman, the son of Lithuanian Jews, learnt to tions of his n 

talk like a native but not to read or write. His later tapestr 

first forty years of life were harsh but richly Persian carpi 

varied. He was a street-trader in Glasgow and colour repre 

London between soldiering in Africa, India larger works 

and the Flanders trenches. Perhaps he de- card look by 

rerted from the Black-ana-Tans in Ireland but gins. Only tl 

certainly, calling himself Robert Wilson, he scale showin 

got to Canada, where he was nicknamed Scot- George M 
tie. One day in the midst of middie-age he sat at of Victor Mt 

the back of his junkshop in Toronto, picked up dealer who c 

an old fountain pen collected for the gold in the self. Tnevitat 

mb«ctarfed doodling with it and did not want to suit is a comi 
Hop. Pictures flowed from him. This is explio- mentary sho 
able. Imagine a man with a strong inbred shap- Englishman 

Panoramic microcosms 


ing skill, an instinctive sculptor who has never 
touched the tools of his craft and has found no 
joy in life before: at the age of forty, he 
accidentally starts whittling a stick. 

Wilson was an instinctive designer, which is 
why his later work translated so well into tex- 
tile, ceramic and Unicef greeting cards. Using 
pen and crayon like an embroiderer, each 
stroke a stitch, for over forty years he made 
spooky, colourful, mainly symmetrical designs 
blending shapes of bird, fish, tree, house and 
his own knubbly face. He made so many that 
fourteen years after his death dealers still have 
stores of them, and have combined with the 
publishers of George Melly’s book to exhibit 
and promote them. 

It's All Wril Out For You contains forty-eight 
colour plates showing the variety and growth of 
Willson's talent: the scratchy earlier work 
which shows its origin in the automatic doodle, 
the densely organized and ominous composi- 
tions of his middle period, and the garden-like 
later tapestries which are as beautiful as fine 
Persian carpets, and for the same reasons. The 
colour reproduction is good, except of the 
larger works, which are given a shrunken post- 
card look by the broad white surrounding mar- 
gins. Only the jacket reproduces detail on a 
scale showing the texture of a surface. 

George Melly's text was written at the wish 
of Victor Musgravc, Wilson's main friend and 
dealer who died before he could write it him- 
self. Inevitably, given Wilson’s history, the re- 
sult is a commentary on hearsay, but the com- 
mentary shows how hard it is for a cultured 
Englishman to believe that someone of a diffe- 


Lucy Ellmann 

Mwrdo Paolozzi Underground 
%al Acad emy, until March 23 

JMwugh he has decorated a Tube station used 
of 70,000-80,000 people a day, Eduardo 
wolozzi happily ignores humanity. In his de- 
%i for Tottenham Court Road station, he 
■wges architectural plans with cross-sections 
of machinery, and, immune to differences in 
presents his utopian view of the city as 
* 1 "JjWy evolved and uninhabited ant-hill, an 
diborate adventure playground not yet open 
to the public. His maps and diagrams have 
Squired a life of their own, in which the or- 
I 1 ™: plays little part. Cogged wheels and re- 
Jttetog tapes provide a solar system, while the 
workings of the homan brain or animals' 
“Womens are dissected in search of tHeir 
““Hjrtteal properties. In Paolozzi’s instant 
^wt soup, a purde of our unconscious 
Psttem- making from micro-computer, to hous- 
J A* 6 Suggestion of flesh and blood is 
W of place. ’ ' 

Not the grandest part of London, Tottenham 
“WjlRoad is fondly recreated in Paolozzi’s 
'JJJV-PM of semi-figuratiye imagery: hi-fi, 
j*“«ras, ethnography, a now defunct Turkish 
ow Mz ' ^opOohes drift cheerily down the 
..j'VOig walls ofthe Central Line platform, but 
moth-like butterflies seeth out of their ele- 
outlines of a cow and a chicken, 
*ymbblic bf the presence of food 
tyyu | Ioun ^ t ' See . ni naively down-to-earth. 
eo w,^°*P zz i gOes to town on the hedonistic 
the Ccbtral Line, he is quire 
_wme wjth the, subdued black-based North- 
f^*?**™? knitting-pattern grid 
shaped mqgaic 8quarbs. But by com* 
fe ibe J " )^ Ue8 geometrical abstraction 
ajrthCs, the most inspiring see* 
jl^^^j^lccture he ^yas 'offered, Paolozzi 
^ ptiblic-.iijinyairds and downwards. 

Somewhat misleading 
for What Hes beyond. , 
iikv However, is remark* 

Fablmpd's public projects, 

' m Uw^ighfed concert for minute de* 
of low relief. Despite 
* ^rious description in the cata- 
M6* j. f ^oc^gns as "robust arid uninhi- 
WtottT “ febdesty that Is the.sur- 

!# Coriff Road. Apprbpriatc- 

Apademy’a display, of 

r •• •. •™tt. c oloura: arid miniaturized .tnkoef 

*■■*!* « - • *■ . ! , - * * . - 1 1 . 


dimensional models scales the artist down to 
mouselike proportions, thereby reducing both 
the awkwardnesses of the Central Line plat- 
forms and the austerity of the Northerd. A 
four-panelled slide show encourages compari- 
sons of the plans with the finished mosaics,, 
which frugally scatter some of the original rich- 
ness and subvert Paolozzi's meticulousness 
with idlosyncrades of their own. 

Prints and small models from other public 
commissions can be seen in an ante-room. The 
spatial restraint of his wall-hanging sculptures 
indicates the source of Paolozzi’s illusions of 
shallow relief at Tottenham Court Road. His 
intricate proposal in wood, for a ceiling panel 
at Cleish Castle in Scotland, maps the contours 
of a fantasy landscape seen from above, tightly 
packed with mountains and checkerboards. In 
Paolozzi’s work, the familiar or figurative is 
repeatedly forced to shake hands with, some- 
thing alien to it. Straight lines and curves are 
also obsessively juxtaposed: by dragging 
snakes across the territory of ladders, in the 
way Broadway winds unexpectedly through 
New York, Paolozzi injects life into his panor- 
amic microcosms. _ 

Finicky appetites 

’ • • • • r* • • ‘ 

Peter Kemp y ; • , ■ 

Hofei du Lac 

BBC? j •• •' 

The mun!thing' missing from BBC 2’s version 
of Hotel du Lac ij the fog that shrouds the 
book's opening scenes. In other ways, though, 
foe’ film conveys the despondent;; lowering 
atmo^pheie of Anita Brookner's Option. 

' Central 1 to the storyi as in rdf this authrir’s 
novels, is a lugubrious .frustrate.'] LoVelbrn- 
Edith, “^ whose nfeagr6*framed : ; moonings ; 
■artiind iri;a long. cardigan are here undertaken 
by Anna Masspy - la,nu’dgingly endowed tfiih' 
the surname Hope (this wishful identity Is hid- 
den 'tin the title pages of' the romantic 
novelet tM she ^en8 behInd (he more spirited 
ritim diplunuii VanestiriVUdri). As ii custom- 
ary iri'thrisb books tt>p, ' the narrative pushes 
this wistful herdbieriritb watchful cbptact with 
more aSsiired femalea: ,, C0nfldqhCe ,, ra word ; 
alwayi ftjVeria' peculiariy braze n: ringln Anita 
Brobkflcr'spBgeS, fririxudedrby 
at ’thri.Swfas hotel Edith has'reUr^ to a^ra 
nubtiril fihsco: Mra ^isoy and her daughter 


rent culture is equally intelligent. In his auto- 
biographies Mr Melly writes wise and enter- 
taining prose; he is a good, popular jazz singer, 
so no snob; lie has iiked and promoted Wil- 
son’s art for nearly forty years, yet discusses 
him like a liberal Victorian ethnographer dis- 
cussing a Maori. Wilson spoke highly of Blake, 
having heard his poems on the radio and hav- 
ing been shown his pictures by Swiss collectors. 
Says Melly, “The lovers of primitive painting 
seem unable to resist this sort of thing. It's a 
dangerous activity, exactly threatening the 
self-taught spontaneity which . . etc. In 
other words, these foreign agitators could up- 
set the frail culture of our natives by giving 
them ideas. Melly knows Wilson was a con- 
scious comic who also told tall tales, but doubts 
if he knew exactly where reality stopped and 
fantasy began, a doubt we civilized ones often 
feci about aborigines. And were the many 
small strokes Wilson put into his work n substi- 
tute for masturbation? Was he schizophrenic? 
Did painting, on the contrary, stop him going 
insane? The book asks these impertinent, cli- 
nical questions (which could be asked of Fran- 
cis Bacon or any original artist) and cannot 
answer them. They are phrases to disguise baf- 
flement. 

The bafflement is understandable. Like 
Ulysses, and Huckleberry Finn, and other 
globetrotters who had to live by their wits 
among strangers, Wilson used false muncs and 
gave enquirers versions of his past which would 
best please them, becoming Jewish among 
Jews, a Scot among the British. The Third Eye 
Centre exhibition displays a photograph of him 


promoting his work in Canada. His crisp waist- 
coat, collar, tie and impressive owl-like glasses 
make him look like the present head of a north- 
ern Arts Council. Europeans preferred the 
working-class eccentric and it was easy to 
oblige them. The Thames and Hudson press 
handout says, “he remained steadfastly outside 
the modish art world", which only means that 
he dressed like the street-trader he had been, 
and therefore looked like an ordinary part of 
the London where he lodged and worked. He 
disliked selling his pictures, yet (according to 
Musgrave) sold them cheaply, preferably in 
bulk. And he worked hard. But the modish art 
world was his meat and drink, it let him live by 
the creations of his visions, so he clung to it, 
although (says Roger Cardinal) “he always 
knew that his attendance at cocktail parlies in 
the galleries was by way of decoration". Car- 
dinal means that the folk who bought and sold 
art were essential to the galleries but the artist 
WUson was not. What a queer country Britain 
is! No wander Wilson half-haled the art world 
he had to depend on. 

The travelling exhibition which has started 
at the Glasgow Third Eye Centre shows the 
widest range of Wilson's work: it is not com- 
mercial. The Mayor Gallery, Cork Street, ex- 
hibits work exclusively from the 1950s and is 
already half sold out. The Gillian Jason Gal- 
lery shows work From the 1960s, too. The ex- 
hibition in the Arthouse, Lambeth, though 
small, is the most attractively grouped and 
mounted. The overall prices seem right for the 
works of one who is a very minor, but a defi- 
nite. and definitely enjoyable master. 
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Design by Eduardo Paoloid for the mosaics of Tottenham Court Road Tube station, from Eduardo Paolozzi 
Underground, edited by Richard Cork. (46pp. Weidenfeld and Nlcobofr. tS. 95. 0297 789171). . 


Jennifer. : ' ' ' ’ ■ ; • 

; . Splendid performances from Googfe Witb' 
eqs r encased In metallic, glittering outfits re- 
sembting sequined battle-dress,- and .Julia 
McjCdiutip, slyly girlish hj the over-juvenile 
Jennifer, give thise character^ mbre credibility 
than they possess oa the page. . But 1 , neither 
Christopher HampWs adaptation : nor .Giles 
Foster's filmfdg manages' to point up the con- 
: tinuitig metaphor which, iq the book, serves to 
establish Ihe .contrast between Edith ;and the 
PusBys. ;JEating, ns in bthcr Anita Brook ner- 
books, Is endowed with an especially vdrddous 
significance, Zest for food, becomes a sign of 
mofe carnal rapidity. The “glorious appetites" 

; the puseys shamelessly indulge at Hable.rcyeaf 
their “wiU td repletfoh". Unsurprisingly, weil- 
ficshedJennJfer ( “Seenvdth a thread of saliva 
hangiogfrom a i^tb^turtsdutio besexqaUy 
avid; too. Edith* as the film nevCr sufficiently 
conveys, fa itio.re qbptefoious: Dlnitig, eSpccial* 
jyJnVrtub'lfcr.is: some thing: she; fipt^hard fo 
. stomach, whij® fhti Puseya vdluptueusiy wolf 
: tHeir meals . perrier water gives her 1 wind. ' 

‘ - What .frjenfpi does bring oiit - by having to 
;omi^ rapkfof Edith’s long unposted tetters and 
her ruefiU Jr^flectiona 6n contemporary dis- 


regard for Such virtues as seemliness apd 
blameworthiness - is the undernourished na- 
ture of much of the book's characterization and 
' incident. Denholm Elliot doos his best to ani- 
mate the stiff role of Mr Neville, the lounge- 
suited descendant of Mr Rochester, whose 
“elegani ankles" and dapper Nietzschean’ nbf 
tibns-cAirtje Edith such perturbtftioh!. Btit like 
. others in .the book - such its a v^o'msin. ‘accom- 
plished in vencry" Or another who has been "a 
; grand adventuress" - he Seems tin exhumation 
' from another century. Similarly, the creaking 
nature 6F a plot that hinges on a noisy door still 
grates in thfa dramatization. •:■ ■■ *• 

.. In the film, as iii the book, Edith expatiates 
on the fable Of the Tortoise and the Hare. Her 
scnthnentdl nbyetettes - where "the inouse- 
Uke, unassuming girl" wins out over ^thd 
scornful temptress" *- are versions, of ibis stoty; 
she explalps/ and, Hke it, they are untrue to 
Ufo. Anita Birookher’s books reverse, the pat- 
tern -.the 1 temptress always ousts the mouse - 
j But retain the stereotypes . Accordingly /as this 
film of Hotel du Lac rather;prOclalms by its 
schmaltzy score, the fiedon merely exchanges 
the clichds of;the rosy-c^lOured irovelefte for 
those of the wedpje. ; : : ' 
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John A. C. Greppin 

T. V. GAMKRELIDZE AND V. V. IVANOV 
Indoe vrop^J sky jazyk i Indoe vropcjcy 
Two volumes, 1,328pp. Tbilisi University 
Press. RSI 3.30. 


Tlie delivery of these two massive volumes on 
"The Indo-European Language and the Indo- 
Europeans" is no small event. Work on them, 
known from preliminary articles appearing as 
early as 1973, has been steady, evolutionary 
and well publicized through frequent and re- 
peated discussions. What T. V. Gamkrelidze 
and V. V. Ivanov have done is propose a major 
relocation of the earliest Indo-European home- 
land and to project, for the linguist, a newly 
redefined consonatism and grammatical struc- 
ture for the proto-Indo-European language - 
two remarkable feats. 

Gamkrelidze is the director of the Oriental 
Institute in Tbilisi, Soviet Georgia. Though in 
a geographical backwater, the Institute ranks 
among (he first of its kind in the world, and 
Gamkrelidze himself is a member of the presti- 
gious Soviet Academy of Sciences nnd a corres- 
ponding member of the British, Austrian and 
American academies. His co-author, Ivanov, 
is known in the West for his work in semio- 
tics: he is a productive member of the Tartu 
School. He works in Moscow in the Insti- 
tute for Slavic and Balkan Studies and is a 
corresponding Fellow of the British Academy. 
Both authors are thus highly visible and well 
known in the West, where Gamkrelidze fre- 
quently appears with the perks allowed to a 
Soviet super-star, for in that country brilliant 
academics are treated in the same way as suc- 
cessful pianists and ballerinas. 

The work Is divided into two section s, one on 
grammar and one on geographical origins. It is 
the latter which will probably receive the 
greater support from other scholars . In it, Gam- 
krelidze and Ivanov propose that the original 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans can be 
moved, both in space and time, from its third- 
millennium location north of the Black Sea to 
an earlier and somewhat general area near the 
juncture of modem Iraq, Syria, Turkey and 
certainly including the great eastern Anatolian 
lakes. Lake Van and Lake Urmia. Removing It .’ 
there in no way contradicts our current Pontic 
area theories, the work on which by the Lithua- , 
nian- American archaeologist Marija Gimbu- 
tas has been largely accepted. But Gamkre- 
iidze and IvarioV. claim to have identified an. 
area > where the proto-Indo-Europeans lived 
earlier still, and that Gimbutas's Pontic loca- 
tion i of their, homeland ytais. merely the final . 
staging-area :for the leap into - Europe in the 
third .millennium. Theirs; they, suggest, is a 
pre-Pontic staging area from which certain of 
the proto-Indo-Europeans (who would be- 
come: the Slavs, Balts,- Celts; Germanic and \ 
Italic; peoples) ;J^ft to head 1 northward -to the, 
Pontic Area, and fromlwhieh others,, who 
would become Iranijan andlndic'tribeS,‘mqved ; L 'i 
in a different direction to the secure homelands ' 
where we find them today. The Armenian and 
Hittite peoples never rdally left at' all and the 1 
Greeks tarried a while- before, moving; west- 1 
i:' wards across Anatolia eventually ito^ross the ■ 
dark. Hellespont and enter into their historical - r 
' jpehipsula. .. j>:\ :Vy. 

' •! J Gamkrelidze and Ivartov have vjriuqlly no 
hard archaeological evidence to support ith^r j; 
'■ -claims; inEteadtheyuselin^uistican^ysU.ln-; 

jitialiy ■ they cite the residue of Semitic vpcabul - 1 
: pry in proto-Indo-European. Since the end Of 
■ ;ttie last century, especially, in fog work of the : 

; Danish scholat Hermann Mdller. U h^ becn 1 ; 
i noted that many, Semi tic; words were ednpnon *, 
jifothe Various Indo-EuropOan Mguages^ and 1 
j especially/ by |- loaii, ■ in ' Grbek . : The : - wdW for . . 
j is, a prime; example, having- ihd Semitic . 
: (ri'-Uteral njoifor-n, andlappearingiriLatiiias: 

. : epYtiiit followed: byv a plethora bf bther iWdo- ; 
[European cogpates.The Wordfor w^els the 
■ sprite; it seeped imp English as wfe listoliatin i 
as vlnuhii and is suspiciously close tb'Hebrew 
• yayifi, Arabic waty and' EihJopiq weito : , Goa(\ ■ 
has similar afffoitips: Hpbrew ,gdf; Akkadian.' 
gadti, Latin haednslfc By a phdnbMpMWj'and " 


larly large number of Semitic words in Greek, 
as well as the strong Semitic influence on 
Greek mythology, were part of some unique 
coupling of those two distinct cultures, though 
no one has ever before clearly explained how it 
came about. Similarly, scholars have recently 
begun to take note of the strong similarities 
between Armenian and Greek. These, it was 
formerly posited, occurred because the proto- 
Armenians and the proto-Greeks shared a 
common land in their earliest days in the Bal- 
kans in the third millennium, before exploding 
out into Greece proper, or, for the Armenians, 
turning east, crossing the Hellespont and plod- 
ding the length of Anatolia to their final home- 
land. Now it is clear that the similarities come 
from an ancient co-relationship in the Middle 
East. 

Thus the proto-Greeks, Armenians, Hittites 
and Indo-Iranians had migration patterns 
different from the Indo-European groups (the 
proto-Slavs, Balts, Celts, etc) who drove into 
Europe from the Pontic area. And this is an 
important separation. Hitherto we had to view 
an enormous post-Pontic migration eastward 
by the proto-Indo-Iranian tribes, an idea which 
did not explain for one thing how the Hittites 
got into their central Anatolian homeland, nor 
from where. Certain pre-Greek problems are 
also resolved, for the traditional view that the 
so-called Greek cities in Anatolia were col- 
onies laid down by the peninsular Greeks 
leaves unexplained the fact that certain Greek 
cities in Anatolia are of great age, particularly 
Miletus, where we find a vetfy early horse- 
burial grave, dating from the middle of the 
second millennium. How this could exist if the 
flow of Hellenic civilization was from west to 
east is difficult to imagine; but it is easily ex- 
plained by the system of Gamkrelidze and Iva- 
nov, who claim that some so-called Greek col- 
onies of Asia Minor actually pre-dated the 
cities of peninsular Greece. 

Much helpful light is shed upon the Hlttite 
problem also. The Hittites apparently did not 
migrate south from the Pontic area, or from 
elsewhere, to central Anatolia but rather, as 
with the Armenians slightly to their east, this 
was approximately where they had always 
been. The mysterious proto-Indic vocabulary 
found, undoubtedly , by loan via Hurrian, in 
certain Hittite documents on horse-racing can 
be'acceptably explained by the very closenesB 
of these two peoples in, perhaps, the fourth 
millennium. 

. Gamkrelidze pnd Ivanov do not base their 
hypothesis for a southern, pre-Pontic grouping 


of the Indo-Europeans on Semitic data alone. 
To them they boldly add data from Caucasian 
loan-words. Their ideas are built on the lesser 
suppositions of other scholars. Igor Diakonoff 
has argued, for instance, that the Hurrians and 
the Urartians, non-Indo-European peoples of 
eastern Anatolia from whom we have a fair 
amount of writing, spoke a language that can 
be related to the still surviving languages of the 
eastern Caucasus. Indeed, there is every 
reason to think that the languages now con- 
fined to the rugged Caucasian mountains once 
extended farther south. Gamkrelidze and Iva- 
nov maintain that they not only extended far 
south, but had actual contact with the proto- 
Indo-Europeans. And if a proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean contact with the Caucasian people can be 
posited, it would more likely have occurred in 
the south, rather than in the north Caucasus 
contiguous to the ancient Pontic area. Thus the 
proto-Indo-Europeans, in their Levantine re- 
serves, were surrounded by Semitic people on 
the south and east, by the Caucasian people on 
the north, while on the west extended the vast 
and nearly empty Anatolian plateau. 

It would be reasonable to expect that certain 
Indo-European words with Semitic parallels 
might also have Caucasian ones. Gamkrelidze 
and Ivanov list numerous sets. Of interest are 
the Kartvelian cognates for wine which can be 
added to the examples I gave above: Georgian 
gvino, Laz gfwjin, Svan gwinel, which must 
have come into Kartvelian at a very early stage. 
The Indo-European word for earth approxi- 
mates *dhegh~, and we have it represented in 
Hittite tekan, Tocharian tkani , Greek khlhdn 
(with explainable metathesis) and others. To 
this probably may be added Old Georgian tiqa- 
“clay”, Laz (n)dixa, and Megrelian dexa. An 
abundance of such etymologies are offered; 
though not all of them are as convincing. They 
constitute part of Gamkrelidze’s and Ivanov’s 
argument for moving the Indo-Europeans to 
this new Middle Eastern homeland. 

The second half or their argument is phono- 
logical and technical, and involves casting the 
proto-Indo-European consonant inventory. 
The currently accepted theory which began to 
form nearly 200 years ago and has since gone 
through much refinement, is, most simply, a 
threefold system of: 


Gamkrelidze and Ivanov recast this using a 
glottalized series of consonants known now in 


script 


JI T. Hooker ' 

GEOFFREY SAMPSON V.-';; .f 

Writing Systems: A linguistic Introduction 
234pp. Hutchinson . £25 . . i: ... . 

009156980X . •• \ ■ . 

The theoretical part of. Writing Systems is well 
conceiyed, pnd contain; tome memorable de- 
Qnitlons, for example, *‘a script is only a device 
.for making examples of a' language visible"! or 
“the characteristic property of writing is not 
that it comraunicates jpec^c ideas but that it; 


more than two or three scrappy pages to the 
Egyptian script is a major shortcoming of the 
book. ' ; .> : r "V 

The chapters on the Greco-Romari alphabet 
and oil' English: spelling are also defective. 
Questions of modern English spelling, in- 
. teresting though they may be in themselves and 
relevant to the author’s overriding concern 
with phonetics, are purely orthographic. I can- 
not grasp the methodological principles Which 
enable Sampson to put such matters on all 
fours with: major systems of Writing: By con- 
trast, the Greek alphabet certainly deserves a 
place (if only for Ifr lmportance in our own- 


the Caucasian languages and presm^ h 
proto-Semitic as the antecedents of the ph^ 

(P') b(h) p(h) 

t’ d(h) t(h) 

k* g(h) k(h) 

This is a major revision; for proio-Indo 
European no longer follows a pattern basedoa 
the Indie model, as Franz Bopp laid down ova 
a century ago; rather, it corresponds to rig 
we find in proto-Germanic and nearly to irts 
we have for Armenian. The arguments, s» 
porting this new theory, howover, have 5 
little acceptance, except from linguists vfeo 
tend to chase with passion after non-traditio^ 
models. The new consonantism seerruiohm 
little effect on our present interpretation e( 
parallel systems; instead, it would appeartok 
a change made in a vacuum for its sakealoie, 
without ramifications. 

Eric Hamp, in a recent address in Pm, 
made strong criticism of these views, ad 
echoed some of the cautious sentiments man- 
tamed by a large number of Western lingua 
As it stands, the new phonology expressed ky 
Gamkrelidze and Ivanov, and the typokigiai 
arguments which support it, are finding sna 
acceptance. 

But though the phonological argument is 
perhaps the weaker Jialf of this book, the ideas 
of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov regarding Ike 
location of the Indo-Europeans hsveeonafa 
able charm and may receive much greater 
acceptance. They have, of course, been criti- 
cized. Diakonoff has asked, for instance, wkj, 
if the Armenians were Indigenous to Iks 
ancient homeland, they borrowed aibortri 
terms from the Hurrians, as they did, who 
their own words should have been svsibtfc 
He has also questioned the economy of these* 
southern location, for although it resolves te 
problems of the great West - East mowiHl 
of the Indo-Iranians, it introduces a still aw 
extensive South - North hiovemenl for Ik 
European members of the Indo-Enrojai 
family, . a 

Certainly, the Indo-European hypothw 
put forward by Gamkrelidze and Ivanov P 
the most complex, far-reaching and ^h 
supported of this century and theduasaw® 
them will go on well into the future {aflfv* 
translation by the Slavicist Johanna 
to be published by Mouton, in 1987)-^ 
Europeanists will await the unfolding w* 
debate eagerly, for We have come aloog^ 
since, in 1818, Rasmus Rask 
proto-Indo-Europeans homeland tnPapfla* 


of the logographiq principle over “““"9j 
long period (contrary to the 
basis of other systems) ;secdnd, 
vehicle by which the high culture 
transmitted to Korea, Japan 
tries. These reacted in differing 
impact of the Chinese script and 
the fifteenth century the Koreans 
elegant answer to the problems o 
the sounds of their- languag^j S, 
recourse to the Chinese script. 
prestige took a long time to 
Chinese, the Korean ^ 

providing • a complete ' transcnptj ^ 
phonetic elements of the * 


Infinite riches in a little room 


communicates Ideas \n ^ conventional man- culture): one cannot say the same about the phonetic elements of the languagc^ 

, Her”. By foe use pf theseind similar forgnula- ■ .■ forinsiof medieval writing or of modem type-, soq puts it, “the five confonant-o 1 ^^ 
H6pB, Gqoffrey Sampropsucceedslndispelliiig :,, facea. But .the Grcek alphabet, while an ob- . repr^ented by (highly StyUz^ 1 ) 
s^pie miscpnceptlonS! about the naftirp ofa Vious. candidate for inclusion, is given, a .con- articulations .involved!*;; foe fat if. 
script iu telationfoipwlthjaoguage^ i . j fused and (apparently) second-hand account. cated similarly by edmbfoations 
• j pHbe re?t'U equally sdt^facfory- s In Again Sampson’s interests are predominantly dots! Unlike the Koreans, theJapJ^^; 
. dealing with "foe earliest writlng«, Samp 80 p phonetic. He does not consider, where the broke away from the Chinese scrip*. 

. shows hjipself awareof the latest foypqfoeSes; Phoenician systcmralght have been borrowed historical reasons why are set out 
' the prigipi of the .Simr^^ript, for the writing of GreeVr. and although be men- Bfi it was impossible for; thed to^ 

and abw diwusses the changes in WOcmai , tions the “western" and -ristera^ yeretans 6f . ; Chinese system without 
shape of foe s gns; butjw lUustjqtes not asingle the Greek alphabet he does.ftot explain how f ' changes to aUow for the re|)reseo|sWJ ? ^ 
team an)[ Sumidan j so font they differ or hov* th^ differencesarosei Npr own language,, which is 

^°V t f ? ficrip l is p l a f d ? e ^ ^ say . anything coherent about the di- 1 rtnt ^om Chinese. The result 

■ to WOMT B, hte apprbatfoJx; alepfo.of Greek, wijte their varying, scribal. . writing is. what !Sampwn ^,^^j^ 
deprwsiqgly unhistorical- Most of bls. discus- /requirements. Sampson’s unfamiliarity with " tem" being partly foridpsphte or, 

the Way W ^ <^ek;iE suggested ^the ^ ^ 

■ Script renders svHabies. but Sampson 1 has.not > dietod m .. . k T. . • ^ ^ 


■ 1 / Tj ; - j • „ c, 7 r -i, 4 ’ V? • oy.me statement (contra- 

Script render^ syllables, l?ut Sampson .has ; not -footed. by. the evidence; be himself presentsY 

adequately graspaid funcUQ^to tfeo cbo. . ; isc^pt.aiitjhguJsh^) VoWW qvaUty 

. text pf Aegean writidi ps q wbolpj.pfobtWisehp: bat hdt vowel qiwntity’VV^ : 
cobid hardlv soeak of Its f*subsldiarv?fiuxe of 


VI14UCSC ayais-ui ■ -y, ; . 

i 

rent from ChiftMe.- 1^6 
. writing is. whet Sampson^te.^. ^ jf 

, ' t?m",.beingpartlyIogogrepUCB^^^ 

nographic. .'Its compl^Hes ; afo y-' j 

• ' blalned:.' . .. •* ’ v ’ •; .V o 


. It has always been assumed thfifct|iP pdfjitnjLr [y 

- . y.'f iL- 


•'plained..:; .... •; 

> , F^>>qis tHpmq ISp AMOApffP 


P eter Conrad 

GORDON BRADEN 

Renaissance Tragedy and the Scnecan 
Tradition 

260pp. Yale University Press. £21 . 

0300032536 

SHAKESPEARE 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 

Edited by Philip Edwards 

245pp. Cambridge University Press. £15 

(paperback, £3.50). 

0521 22151 X 

martin dods worth 
Hamlet Closely Observed 
316pp. Athione. £18. 

0485112833 

Hamlet Is the greatest of plays because the 
most skittishly, dangerously playful. It ignores 
the injunction of Aristotle that drama should 
mobilize character for action. Instead of 
dramatic activism, the idle or whimsical Ham- 
let chaoses acting, or mere antics. His evasion 
reprieves him from the fatal foreclosure of 
tragedy, and opens out the play into a comedy 
of consciousness, infinitely resourceful and 
fantastically mobile yet reluctant ever to do 
anything - the dreaming ineffectuality of 
Tristram Shandy or of Coleridge, of Beckett’s 
clowns passing the time or of Stoppard's 
Rosencraotz and Guildenstern plotting to re- 
write the Shakespearean text which has fore- 
fated them. 

Like every great literary work, Hamlet has 
reorganized history around itself. It is at once 
an end and a beginning. It ends the dominion 
of classical tragedy (despite Freud's footnote 
aligning the.hero with Oedipus, or H, D. F. 
Kitto's attempt to set the play in an Aeschylean 
‘philosophic or ‘religious' framework”), be- 
it disputes the tragic rule that the indi- 
vidual is accountable for his actions. Hamlet, 
*ten accused, exonerates himself by a versa- 
tile self-contradiction, proposing to Laertes 
Jat “Hamlet’s madness", not Hamlet himself, 
“Wboyed his family, taunting those who re- 
proach him by revoking his words before any- 
«ie else can fix on them. “I have nothing with 
lob answer Hamlet”, says Claudius sternly, 
These words are riot mine." Hamlet can’t be 
wthered to defend himself, and leaves the 
Phrase Claudius objects to behind him as a 
scanted self: “No, nor mine now". Even the 
warns to which he dispatches the other charac- 
*ra are to him ingenious practical jokes. 

More decisively still, Hamlet changes the 
forpi by miniaturizing the public field 
hagie action. Where Aeschylean characters 
- impose the law or Sophodean charac- 
Kraarriveatthelr crossroads, Denmark's elec- 
^monarchy and Fortinbras's military excur- 
*®*are irrelevant to Hamlet, whose province 
own nutshell-shaped, elastic mind. Elsi- 
m the <focor of Olivier’s film, is the grey 
ranjieued cataconfo of a brain. After Hamlet , 
j CnC osurc will be the allotted space of a 
which hps contracted from the social to 
Hn Maeterlinck’s nocturnal 
ihii' a? A ^ Iemonde fo Pcilias e( Milisande, 
a.i. ^vacancy of Ibsen’s Brand, the spir- 
of St foteberg'8 Dream Play. 
v * Braden’s ' study, Renaissance 

J ^ otidtheSeriecan Tradition, which ends 
^ eraonBtr ates. one way in which 
BrT y S , the hi8tor y !* inherits inside out. 
lelf nf D from fo® aogry warmongering 
whfw. ^fecan. drama: the omnipotent will 
1 vidoii j ^ “ M edea suporest”. The indl- 
fo® sole author of himself, and rixter- 
fnr w ^° dares claim responsibility . 

Fu.iTin.!i fo m * , Nero kiliirighis mother is, as •- 
-^ert declared ^ “I’homme culminant, du 
^5 foeatrical rage to invent 
Ttobnru? 1 ^ ra bassed on from Seneca to 
pi^ ,a te e 01 to Mfffon’s Satan, who have rip 

Attiy God - 5 au!horsbl P of 
i ^ uman aSgressjveness is contra- 
^^eapeare. Nero’s “imperial selF 1 , 
mus l» in the Senecan play 
tev!; foe Woman who presumes to 

j him ? pdrioteijiusy however. 
Mi extetentjal feat; rind in Mac- 

Of a.wbfeian borii is invincible f 
iS fuonstrpus, spared the 
suffering. - 
pbliga- ' 


so ^l Se eCan b T - enj0ys a mon °maniacal 
so htude, having eliminated all who compete 

win him for occupancy of the stage. 
Shakespeare s characters exist in a world which 

jsdenselypeopled.and must adjust Ihemselves 

to partitioning it. Despite Hamlet’s reputation 
as a moody monologist, no one is more in- 
quisitively sociable or more promiscuously 
mendly than he. In him, the mad rhetoric of 
Senecan self-assertion reaches its terminus. In 
contrast with Medea’s boast, Shakespearean 
characters must tolerate the world’s cancella- 
tion of the precious ego: "This is not Lear", 
when Hamlet bellows “This is I, Hamlet the 
Dane”, the I he proffers and the tone which 
broadcasts it are not authentic. He is seeking to 
outroar Laertes, and he soon remorsefully 
quietens this self-interested rant. Senecan 
nuy, Braden argues, has been reflectively in- 
ternalized. Hamlet’s most intense declamatory 
violence Is directed against himself. 

Thus, from the play which involutes the 
bombastic individualism of Seneca, there 
emerges a new kind of literary character, 
romantically insecure and dubious, rather than 
classically monopolistic. This is the Hamlet of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm A leister, lacking the strength 
of nerve to be a hero, or of Mallamifi, for 
whom the black prince was a worm of doubt 
and scepticism fatal to everyone, whether he 
took the trouble personally to kill them or not. 
The new romantic Hamlet is appropriated by 
the philosophers as an abstract of modem man 
- the “ce moi" of Descartes, ’’the soul by which 
I am what I am"; the contrite, divided con- 
sciousness of Hegel; the meditative mystic of 
Schopenhauer (who thought Hamlet was 
beautiful because nothing was allowed to hap- 
pen in it), disdaining the world as all wilful 
fiction and false representation. Selves such as 
these raise their voices in drama at their own 
risk. Beyond Hamlet, as Braden demonstrates, 
the onomastic craze of Seneca leads to a dead 
end. Beckett’s character may insist “1 am 
Pozzol . . . Does that name mean nothing to 
you?" but Vladimir can only dimly recall “a 
family called Gozzo. The mother had the 
clap.” Hamlet’s success is to have achieved his 
own dethronement as a hero. Eliot’s Prufrock 
denies he was ever meant to be Hamlet, and 
would rather be an attendant lord; Stoppard 
makes those attendant lords the tragic heroes 
of the play, existentially and absurdly at 
hazard. 

Revising its own past - whether that lineage 
starts in Seneca, or in the Danish history of 

Annigoni 


Saxo Grammaticus, whose Amleth slaughters 
an eavesdropper, sections the corpse and feeds 
it to the pigs - Hamlet is in turn revised by the 
posterity it generates. Philip Edwards reviews 
its theatrical variants in his new Cambridge 
edition. Garrick performed a version which 
omitted all reference to Hamlet's English 
voyage and allowed Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stem to disappear unmolested from the action; 
in another of his acting texts, (he grave-diggers 
were excised, and the fencing match was staged 
during Ophelia's funeral. These were sen- 
timental mollifications. Garrick's Hamlet, for- 
given by Laertes, ran upon his opponent's 
sword, so that they could expire in fraternal 
amity. The seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies regularly excluded Fortinbras from the final 
scene, ending, instead, when Horatio bids 
Hamlet good-night. The militnry annexation of 
Denmark returned only in 1897. when Forbes- 
Robertson was persuaded by Shaw to restore 
it. The ending mattered to Shaw because of its 
implicit advene judgment on the hero's irres- 
ponsibility. “Born into the vindictive morality 
of Moses”, Shaw's Hamlet lias evolved to- 
wards forgiveness and ethical understanding - 
but not far enough. And the fault is 
Shakespeare's, who has not "plumbed his piny 
to the bottom” since he so unscruplingly allows 
Hamlet to kill off Rosencrantz nnd Guilden- 
stern. In 1868, Ambroise Thomas’s operatic 
Hamlet devised a lyrical mitigation of the end, 
bringing the ghost back after the murder of 
Claudius to nominate Hamlet as the rightful 
heir and sentence Gertrude to expiation in a 
nunnery. 

Other emendations were made to voice a 
critic’s silent commentary on the play. Dr 
Johnson for instance, as Edwards notes, 
favoured assigning the line "Oh horrible, oh 
horrible, most horrible!" in the ghost's narra- 
tion to the listening Hamlet. Actually, he was 
claiming it for himself. As a boy, Johnson - 
who told Boswell that all argument is against 
our accrediting the existence of spirits, while 
all belief is for it - was so alarmed by this scene 
in the play that he ran out of the house and, lo 
prove to himself that the world was solid after 
all, clung to a lamppost. "Oh horrible!” is 
Johnson’s protest, rather than Hamlet's. 
Johnson's terrified conviction of personal 
doom made him wish other changes on the 
play: the lines in which Hamlet spares the 
praying Claudius so as to damn him the more 
irrevocably . on another bccasion ■ seemed to 
Johnson “too terrible to be read or to be 


My director has only minutes to spare. 

He’s fine, his children are fine, his Institute prospers. 

He’s put on weight 

and grown even smaller. There a re students waiting. 

Days to the south, conscript soldiers 
do their best tq keep out of the enemy's sights 
in a landscape without natural cover .... 

The ashtrays might never have .been emptied. ' 

For a yearhere I taught foe rudiments • • \ v ; ' 

of the English language; Annigoni’s Queen - , . 

and a photo of Hassan Deux in dapper lounge suit ;•*" 
graced the classroom walls. Mornings 

were housewives -and qrie, I recall, for the national holiday, 
was flying fo London. Our vocabulary lessop 
was designed around what she should pnek: : 
toothbrush, hairbrush, passport, tisa, umbrella 

. ■ J After the freak storms the nyer is Swollen - : : : , : 

; ’ and browp, tliebidonville alleys a nkle-deep in mud. : ; 


' On the ornate facade the masonry Isloose, arid those ’: . • . 

whoatepoutorithe balcony.Withnglassofwine;.,: .. 

!•; and a favoured companion, or simplyto watch : 

. the girtein Paris dr^stroUthe^oirfeVa^ , ' 

^ Liberation -do so at their own risk,i; . K t -V 


nx'i'rlr r»I* Illr^XI 


uttered". Dramatizing as it does the haunting; 
of consciousness and the disquiets of identity, 
Hamlet invites such personal adoption and 
adaptation. Coleridge was speaking for every- 
one when he admitted "I have a smack of Ham- 
let myself, and Hazlitt soon after generalized 
the identification by the use of a plural pro- 
noun: “it is hv who are Hamlet". When Tom 
Jones takes his servant to see Garrick play the 
role, the apparition of the ghost turns even 
simple Partridge, briefly, into a gibbering 
Hamlet. 

It is the duty of actors to introduce modifica- 
tions of their own. Philip Edwards complains in 
his introduction that "director’s theatre" con- 
fuses the play with intrusive interpretative 
glosses and "discourages great acting". He 
names no names, so it’s hard to see what he 
means - Marowitz’s cut-up of the text, 
perhaps? In any case, the interpreting of Ham- 
let must derive from the personality of the 
actor, not from a director's theory. The actors 
redesign the prince to suit the modes of self- 
awareness of each new generation. Garrick's 
Hamlet was a man of feeling, frozen in post- 
ures of Slcrnean rapture or astonishment. 
Kemble was more romantically soulful: W. A. 
Mndocks, who bought Thomas Lawrence’s 
portrait of him in the role (reproduced by Ed- 
wards) .wanted to make it the altar-piece of the 
church in his model town of Tremadoc, unoffi- 
cially sanctifying the ineffectual angel who 
clasps the skull. Shaw praised Forbes-Robert- 
son for advancing beyond the humid sensibility 
of Garrick and the sotipsislic mooning pf 
Kemble - he was “thoughtful but not in the 
least sentimental". The hero was for Shaw an 
intellectual, and he derided the performance of 
an nctor called Netcombe Gould for having "all 
Hamlet's appearance, somethingof his feeling, 
but little of his brains". Among modern Ham- 
lets, that brain grows disturbed and diseased. 
Olivier was the first clinically neurotic Hamlet, 
diagnosed according to the Oedipal theory of 
. Ernest Jones , and so sick tied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought that his hair had to be bleached; 
since then there have been David Warner’s 
truculent angry young man, Jonathan Pryce’s 
twitching epileptic (regurgitating the ghost like 
the girl with the green bile lit 77« Exorcist) 
and the manic fidgoter played last year by 
Roger Rees. 

The same variability accounts for the play’s 
textual multiplicity. Empson long ago sur- 
mised that foe disagreements between the 
quartos ant} the folio correspond to a theatrical 
liberty - sometimes, abbreviated, the play Was 
1 given as a brisk thriller; for other audiences, it 
was expanded with quizzical, supernumerary 
matter like How' ail occasions dd inform 
against me", and presented asaformal puzzle, 
questioning its own inconsistencies: Philip Ed- 
wards concedes that "if the prince were not so 
mercurial the .text would be more stable". 
Hamlet pretends to be textually punctilious, 
reminding himself to transcribe the villainy of 
Claudius in- his tables, and he . is accused by 
Gertrude of talking like a bpokand thundering 
in the index. Telling Horatio of the forged 
death-warrant, he notes that he . 

■ wrote it fair. •' 

I once did hold it. as our statists do. 

A baseness lo write fair, and laboured much 
How to forget that learning. 

Scrawl, scribble and crossings-out come natur- 
ally to Hamlet; only when being sanctimonious 
or disingenuous lecturing Gertrude or faking 
that letter - does hp worry. pboiit, writing.. 
Shakespeare, with his .foul pape ts. h is second 
thoughts and his nonchalant lapses (forgetting 
how long Horatio had been in Denmark or how 
long Hamlet'and Ophelin had been apart be- 
fore the nunnery scene, having Hamlet point 
bur a cloud ip a scene set indoors and a) night), 
has no pedantic conscience about consistency. 
The; - illegibility of Hamlet's penmanship 
ma tches ihc un rendabilit y of h is behaviour As 
Edwards; remarks. In 2.2 he denies the theory 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern that his 
melancholy is frustrated ambition; then in 3.2 
he confirms it, proposing to them that "I lack 
advancement”. 

Self-contradiction guards his theatrical liber- 
ty of manoeuvre, and. for Shakespeare, too, a 
play's life lies not in but underneath the text. 
Hamlet therefore resembles a do-it-yourself kit 
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to 3.1, though it ought properly (as Edwards 
comments) to come earlier, before Hamlet’s 
decision about the play within the play. Our 
every assumption is sooner or later contra- 
dicted by this ludic contraption, which can be 
reconstructed at will. Just when we decide that 
Hamlet is an archetypal adolescent or (as for 
David Vj'arncr) a rebellious student, the grave- 
digger announces that he is thirty years old; 
just when we agree to see hint as an abstemious 
intellectual, not a gory revenger, he begins to 
rave about gulping blood; just when we have 
assembled an image of him as an anorexic 
wraith, Gertrude calls him fat. Edwards gets 
defensive about such hiccups, and tries to 
argue them into submission with contradic- 
tions of his own. Though Hamlet plainly volun- 
teers to "drink hot blood”, Edwards explains 
anxiously that he “does not mean lie would 
tike" to do so. But why not? He is ex- 
perimenting theatrically, rehearsing the enact- 
ment of diabolical possession and hinting, like 
Diderot’s elegantly fraudulent "comddien 1 ’, 
that his is only a studied and simulated passion: 

I will speak daggers to her but use none. 

My tongue nnd soul in this be hypocrites. 

Edwards is equally flustered by Hamlet's un- 
suspected corpulence, unable to convince him- 
self that "fat” means sweaty and wondering 
instead if Gertrude is merely apologizing that 
he is soft and out of condition. But Hamlet's 
imagination Tecurs often to swollen self- 
possession, a fatness which is the body’s auto- 
nomy and its comfort. The ghost fears he will 
prove a “fat week”, and after killing Polonius, 
Hamlet begins to understand the gourmandizing 
festivity of death and to unlearn the morbidity 
of tragedy: “we fat all creatures else to fat us, 
and we fat ourselves for maggots”. To Yeats, 
Hamlet’s almost Buddhistic wisdom required 
him to be bulbous. He was not, Yeats insisted, 
“thin from eating flies”, cankerous and life- 
hating; his folly made him “a fat / Dreamer of 
the Middle Ages”. 

Contradiction licenses the character to be 
anyone and everyone, from Sterne as Tristram 
Shandy revivifying a parsonicai Yorick to 
Seamus Heaney declaring *i am Hamlet the 
Dane” as he dabbles in the muddy bog. The 
1 same principle entitles the play to mean any- 
thing and everything. Its Words slip and slide 
between the several texts, their mistranscrip- 
tions on the way begetting a Joycean free-for- 
all of puns and quibbles. The play's language is 
wantonly playful, and the proliferation of its 
ambiguities disconcerts Edwards. Sometimes 

- he is keen to engage in the game of multiplying 
senses, and when Hamlet says he has named 
Ttie' Mousetrap “tropically”, meaning that it’s a 
trope or metaphor, Edwards adds that "Ql’s 
‘tf apical ly’ shows the Joycean pun”. He is also 
loath to rearrange the muddled line in which 
Ophelia, lamenting Hamlet’s insanity, attri- 
butes a tongue to the soldier and a sWord to the 
scholar rather than vice versa. '.‘Hamlet’s 
sword”, Edwards paradoxically contends, ‘is 
his intellect and . . he fighti with his tongue” 
- yet, to be literal-minded for Once, doesn't he 
specifically fancy himself as a fencer? For the 
most part, however, Edwards’s policy is to cur- 
tail the litter of. meanings. He won’t allow 

' Horatlo’s“dead wasteand middle of the night” 
to Imply waist as well, though Rosertcrantz and 
Guildenstern Correspondingly dwell about 
Fortune's “waist, or in the middle of her- 
. favours". Ntif will he permit Hamlet's "dis* 

■ traded globe” to mean, along with the world, 

- his head and the globeoid theatre in which the 
line was spoken. This niggardliness ruins 
Shakespeare’s triple alignment of planets in a 
single word . anticipating the cosmic.mitshel1 of 
a jlnter scene. Edwards is equally penurious 
when Hamlet labels Polonius a fishmonger, 

; dismissing the suggestion of fleshmongcr 
(since Polonius uses his daughter as political 
bait): "he means fishmonger and not some- 
thing else”. 

The same editorial craving for what Blake 
called “single vision” makes Edwards intoler- 
ant of those passages which appear in the 
second quarto but not in the folio among 
them Hamlet's excursuses on astrological por- 
tents or drunkenness in Denmark, and his ran- 
corous soliloquy comparing himself with For- 
tinbras. These episodes Edwards cordons off 
inside square brackets, arguing that Shakc- 
soeare intended their deletion. He defends this 


all occasions", he claims, is inferior to the ear- The idea of purifying violence belongs to 

Her soliloquies .though lie doesn't explain why; terrorist groups." Yet hasn’t Edwards, for 

if it’s "less intricate", that’s because in it Ham- all bis judicial huffiness, outlined the latest 
let has withdrawn into generality, viewing his of latterday Hamlets - a recruit to the Red 
personal case as a metaphysical conundrum. Brigades, or to the ranks of a suicidal bombing 
But this habit of generalizing, acclaimed by squad? 

Coleridge as the instinctive tendency of Ham- The close watch Martin Dodsworth keeps on 
let’s intelligence, is mistrusted by Edwards. Hamlet’s behaviour is also disapproving. Soul- 

The passages his brackets eliminate are always fulness is no longer the hero’s romantic alibi, 

such extrapolations. He justifies the cuts he Dodsworth charges Hamlet with “aristocratic 

proposes in Claudius's temptation of Laertes superciliousness” and moralistic hypocrisy, 

or Hamlet’s quizzing of Osric by saying that the summing him up as “pathetic and appalling”, 

generalities "interrupt the sweep ... of the The visual metaphor in Dodsworth 's title gives 

argument” or are “not essential to the plot”. a clue to his critical procedure: close observa- 

This too is to mistake the nature of Hamlet, in tion was the tactic of Scrutiny, and Dods- 

which, as in Waiting for Godot, interruption is worth’s book has a preface by one of that 

a structural principle. And how can anything periodical’s erstwhile stalwarts, L.C. Knights, 

be judged inessential to the plot of a play In accord with the practice of the Leavises, 

which, for all its snarled and diversionary sub- Dodsworth divests Hamlet of its romantic 

plots, is essentially plotless. numinousness by documenting the society in 

The editorial judgments are prompted, which it takes place. He sees it as the analysis of 

perhaps, by Edwards's disapproval of Hamlet. a decadent cult of honour, whose dogmas he 

His footnotes are conspicuously tetchy. He re- glosses by reference to sociologists like Goff- 

proves Hamlet for mocking Polonius in front of man and Simmel or anthropologists like Pitt- 

“a common player", convicts him of insensitiv- Rivers and Mary Douglas. This weight of social 

ity and calumny towards Ophelia, finds his precedent makes the play an ersatz novel, 

hectoring of Gertrude “a little disgusting” and solidly real not theatrically chimerical, and 

demands whether he “has any right to be angry Dodsworth can therefore call the grave-digger 

with Laertes” during the funeral. In fact, Ed- "Tolstoyan". But Tolstoy, who so vigorously 

wards is berating Hamlet for infidelity to his detested Shakespeare, understood the differ- 

own critical theory of the play. He believes it to ence between novelistic truth (realism’s evi- 

be “primarily . . . religious”, and wonders dence of “honesty" and “trust", the qualities 

that, this being so, “Hamlet voices very few Dodsworth ascribes to Shakespeare's joky arti- 

really Christian sentiments". The religious san) and the improvised, momentary fictions 

mission he attributes to the hero turns out to be of the theatre. Dodsworth simultaneously in- 

no better than hallucination or political fana- dines towards treating the play, as Knights 

ticism . Nowadays, Edwards decides , “hearing once recommended in his essay on Macbeth , as 

voices from a higher world belongs mainly in a dramatic poem. His readings are often 

the realm of abnormal psychology. Revenge exercises in practical critidsm, deciphering 

may be common but it is hardly supportable. speeches as if they were detachable lyrics: 

The onslaught on form 


Howard Erskine-Hill 

MARGARET ANNE DOODY 

The Daring Muse: Augustan poetry 

reconsidered 

288pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
(paperback, £8.95). 

0521 27723 X 


Margaret Anne Poody paints, with broad and 
rapid brushy a portrait of English poetry from 
the political ballads of the Civil War to George 
Crabbe’sTfce Borough (1810), “the last Au- 
gustan Georglc poem”. Noting the reserva- 
tions of some as to the aptness of the term 
“Augustan”; to this era, and ignoring the. 
attempts of others to recognize the predse uses 
of the term within the period itself, she applies 
it boldly and comprehensively to characterize a 
.poetry of extreme formal self-cortsdousness, 
innovative mingling of genres, modes and 
styles, and an intentional- displacement-in- 
process of previously dominant forms (epic, pas- 
toral) hi the production of new, spacious, un- 
predictable, free though not formless poems. - 
The underlying paradigfn other discussion (de- 
batable in regard to Jqnson and Spenser) is of a 
poetry simple and monolithic within its genres 
before the. Civil War, stirfed up by political 
■ conflict into a conscious Restoration move- 
ment which mixed, disturbed and proliferated 
for over a century 1 after. The book might have 
been better called The Mingled Muse. 

It must be said at the start that this book is 
extremely attractive and likely to do good, 
while in certain respects it is somewhat per- 
plexing. Its great virtues Ore enthusiasm and 
intelligent catholicity of taste. The design of 
her project prevents Professor Ddady from 
dwelling long on any single work, but an 
advantage of her procedure is to set, say, 

- Annus Mirabllis, the Hind dud the Panther , 
The Rape of the Lock , The Dunciad, The Vil- 
lage and The Borough effectively side by side 
and mark how well each stands up to the rest. 
Her comments on Dryden are especially well 
judged, not only on The Hind and the Panther 
(where Earl Miner's term “discontinuous alleg- 
ory” is acknowledged as supporting her. argu- 
ment) but on Absalom and Achitophel and 
Annus tffrabflis where, to judge from heT 
notes, she might have drawn more support 


This touches on a puzzle in the book as a 
whole, which is innocent of or ignores much of 
what has been written about Augustan litera- 
ture during the past forty years, and seems 
intended to controvert an out-of-date image of 
it: “neo-classical .... abstract classic dignity 
.... marble cool, remote and stiff dignity 
. ... dull correctness”. True, Doody associ- 
ates this notion with what is “inculcated in 
schools” but it has not been inculcated by pub- 
lished criticism for decades. What has domin- 
ated the criticism is the concept of the rhetoric- 
al persona, able to recognize cunning subver- 
sion and energetic persuasion in about equal 
measure. Maynard Mack published “The 
Muse of Satire” in 1951 and W. B. Ewald The 
Masks of Swift In 1953. Though not mentioned 
in The: Daring Muse they powerfully contri- 
buted 'to the analysis of different voices and 
styles in Augustan poetry, which Is the kind of 
criticism offered here. Doody’s term, “ventri- 
loquism” is an attractive modification, but only 
a modification, of a well-understood critical 
approach. Again, she seems in harmony with 
published criticism on the exploratory and 
dramatic nature of Rochester's poetry, but no. 
references appear In her notes. Her very wel- 
come appreciation of the coherence and con- 
clusion of Absalom and Achitophel is still not a 
widespread view: it would; have been gracious 
to have acknowledged thirt Bernard Schill- 
ing's Dryden and_ the Conservative Myth 
(1961) anticipated her. She argues that Gay's 
pofetry. and Beggar's Opera are witty, parodic, 
stylistically self-conscious, mingling several 
genres, and thus (in her argument) “a key to all 
the literature, of the Augustan period". Her 
view of Gay’s drama itself was anticipated in ! 
1976 and 1977 by P: E< Lewis. and the present 
reviewer. The latter also wrote, in a collection 
of essays on Pope published in 1978, that “the 
unique form of The Dunciad is its precariously • 
creative synthesis of forms” , which is close to if 
not identical with the emphasis of Doody’s: 
present “reconsideration”. , i 

It &fems possible that Doody originally in- 
tended to write a primer rather than a regular 
work of scholarly criticism and that this ex- 
plains her odd lack of relation with the? secon- 
, dary literature, which would often have helped 
• her ground aqd substantiate her points. Critics 
and scholars , of the period should not. feel 
piqued to find thpir published arguments 


hence his deft account of the “extraordinan 
poetry" in Ophelia’s description of Hamto' 
posture when he invades her room, or ft 
subtle attention to the rhythmic stressa^ 
manifest Hamlet's obscene pleasure in 
patching Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ask 
tells the story to Horatio. The toae (hrougbovt 
is the starchily sceptical, bossily prescriptive 
one perfected by the Leavises. Of Harakl'i 
intermittent Senecan stoicism, Dodsworth re- 
marks “No one, properly speaking, is ui !B 
in". 

At his best, he relaxes his methodical sou. 
tineer's invigilation of morals and responds to 
the vagrancy and haphazard energy of thepity. 
He calls it “opaline” and “rhapsodic", as wiMlj 
undirected as Hamlet’s mind; he characterizes 
the entire fourth act as an “extravaganza"«i 
“fantasia”, in which “no direct course of eveoh 
is followed”, and is perceptive, too, about iht 
third act’s compilation of playlets, whose fus- 
tian intensity proves futile - “the meeting of 
Hamlet and Ophelia staged by Polonius, the 
play staged by Hamlet, the histrionics of the 
closet scene, for which Gertrude is the * 
tended audience”. 

The reckless instability Dodsworth detects, 
though it offends the rigour of his critical mi- 
ner , is what makes Hamlet so inexhaustible ud 
so insoluble. Edwards believes that itdoeu't 
fit the theatre, where it can only be accoauno- 
dated after many textual nips and tucks. On the 
contrary, Hamlet is the theatre - a treatise oa 
the deceitful illusionism and vertiginous risb- 
□ess of its own art. Actors, unconcerned *4 
strict semantic truth and prepared to by oot 
any meaning which is playable, may weti hm 
understood it better than all the editors ud 
literary critics who have tried to worry it ieto 
order. 


The Daring Muse has made good use of lh® 
Though not substantially original, the boca- 
ls effective in its reformulations Snd doe 
achieve its own emphasis. Doody’s chap® 
"The nfew Augustans and the Roman poets, a 
admirably open-minded and judicious, qo* 
ing Philip FVands on Horace's “'Life WSpn 
of a mind in action”, and relevantly noting *. 
“extreme literary self-consciousness' 5 on* 
sermones. Here she strikes her keynote; and* 
may be thought that her constant 
formal combination and generic diiplsw^* , 
throughout the book is a trifle relenOes-W 
having already denied the validity of Be P 
toral genre, Doody remarks, .. 

need for Crabbe’s onslaught on pastoral^ 
at the beginning of The Village, except ^ 
Crabbe needed, in the AugUstta.to^ 
defy a genre at the outset of his poem . 
imagine the young aabbe sitting 
his generic displacement right? , 
likely to have been working fof a 
trast between bland literary elegant, , 
actual hardship of the rural 
Daring Muse nudges discussion of . ■ ^ 
poetry in a formalistic direction., and ^ 
few parallels in there pag^ Vlh . 
while recognizing .literary 
also been concerned With therelatlon#^ , 
ture to the world beyond betoks- - 
times, indeed, when aUth^Sg^^ • 
ble on the brink of decOnstraction, ^^ 

of the formal setf-consdousqess,. . . . . 

questioning, of a text often nt j«. 

gestion that it subverts; Its own : ■ ci j(J ■: 
Professor Doody is f ooiritelhgent __ £ 
that soppslstlc spiral. At 

always moves off to another • 

attend, if not often to the 
book,, at least to a world.^d tWftj;. 
fhdws an admirable interest ^ 
of Augustan poetry iq Its Ojm^^ ; 
and uses its own twenfyreight wep ; 2 

trations to display HgjJ Mi 

illustrated. These will be Qf rtgrajjfe 
interest to all who usually read 
ry in modern editions and 
a very teal' aid to feeling 
poems, as the Hi|biltpn -J- 
piece to Thomson’s •‘Hyrnti, 

“the Reaper KetiimjnB 
. . deinriristrates. >1 “ 
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Memoirs of an intellectual fid get 


Fre deric Raphael 

DONALD GALLUP (Editor) 

Die Journals of Thornton Wilder 1939-1961 
554 pp. Yale University Press. £22. 
0300033753 


Thornton Wilder was, as the cant has it, a 
one-off. The only Pulitzer Prize-winner for 
both fiction and theatre, he achieved early 
popularity with The Bridge of San Luis Rey and 
consolidated it with the folksy experimental- 
ism of Our Town and The Skin of Our Teeth 
(by far the better play). He was also an intellec- 
tual, a peripatetic visiting professor, but never 
a full-blown academic. His characteristic rest- 
ing place seems to have been between two 
stools. Well-read in several languages, he was 
evidently a lively, opinionated talker, sans 
complexes when it came to big issues or big 
names (his put-downs of Gide and Faulkner 
are unmaliciously mordant). The climax, or 
climacteric, of his career as a literary pundit 
came with an invitation to deliver the Norton 
Lectures at Harvard in 1950-51. He was no 
stronger to the podium, being much solicited 
and finding it hard to say no. (It may or may not 
be significant that, among his obiter dicta, he 
attributes to the homosexual a chronic need to 
be propositioned.) In the event. Harvard made 
. sore demands on him than he could well meet. 
He took exaggerated pains over the prepara- 
tion of his material, on “The American Liter- 
ay Heritage", but lecturing alarmed him. “If 
ws bad really good ideas," he remarks, “that 
would be the worst use one could put them to, 
aid appallingly damaging to the lecturer. ” The 
I damage he suffered was partly psychic, partly 
» jbpKd: he undertook an additional under- 
. paduate course, after the death of F. O. 

Mathiessen, and was exhausted by the com- 
• N*d demands. 


Ffis ambndge fiasco, as his admired Stend- 
hal m,ght have termed it, inflicted an obscure 

M"* Jaraes t0 ° fl familiar spirit) 
and Wilder appears never fully to have reco- 
vered. He published two more novels, neither 

t,ii?S eSSibly innovativ e as The Ides of 
March (1948) and revised The Merchant of 
YonArn into The Matchmaker , whence was 
derived Hello, Dolly!, but he became in- 
creasingly stalled among projects he never 
mushed or might better never have started. 
The Emporium, of which we have two lame 
was conceived as a homage to 
gest S ^ CaS,le ' lts incom P lete state sug- 

His Journal was perhaps a way of keeping 
busy without having to face critics or the pub- 
lic; so far from being an uninhibited private 
record, its sententious garrulity suggests a man 
of philosophical temper and literary curiosity 
who despairs of arriving at publishable conclu- 
sions. Wilder's sister, in an affectionate but 
slightly unreliable introduction ( The Woman 
of Andros is wot set on “the Greek island of that 
name”), tells of coming downstairs at night to 
find her brother in the library. “Thornton", she 
said, “is there anything you want?" “No”, he 
answered, ‘Tm just looking - looking for a 
book that hasn't been written." In view of the 
fausses couches listed here, the missing volume 
may well have been one of his own. 

The lineaments of Dr Casaubon were 
perhaps always present. Wilder was a compul- 
sive compiler of fichiers. If his finished work 
was often cannily terse, his researches into 
Lope de Vega (whose myriad plays he was 
determined to tabulate chronologically) and 
Finnegans Wake filled thousands of pages, and 
many weeks, with no palpable results. Joyce’s 
example may be responsible -for a belief that 
the Big Subject had to be Everyman, a dubious 
proposition which alienated him from the par- 
ticular without ever yielding the universal. 
Books, rather than life itself, stimulated his 


imagination: his second novel. The Cabala , is 
Proustian and the characters of Dona Clara 
and Dofta Maria, in The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, are clearly founded on Madame de 
Sdvlgnd and her overestimated daughter, 
about whom he is still writing almost thirty years 
later. These Journals , sourly construed, could 
be said to be those of an intellectual fidget, 
unduly given to self-exhortation in the style of 
James’s ** bl'oeuvre.mon bon", and to lucubra- 
tions of questionable value: 

The position lhat man is incurably wicked and can 
only be saved by supernatural intervention may well 
be taken as a complete negativism unless the doc- 
trine of supernatural intervention be seen as an in- 
direct symbolic statement of an clement in human 
nature itseir equally interprctable as purely human 
activity for finding his subjective and his social har- 
mony. 

Since the editor, Donald Gallup, declares 
that he has cut the entries by two-thirds, it is 
sometimes hard to imagine what he has spared 
us. However, one fears that the omission of 
“passages of introspection and self-analysis, 
including dreams" may have excised material 
germane to getting a fix on Wilder's elusive 
character. Given the relevance of dreams to his 
dramatic method, the personae (and plots) of 
his unwilled reveries might be of more than 
cnsual interest. As it is, we are victims of n 
double vigilance: the author himself decided 
that his Journal should contain no 

descriptions of (he Holy Week ceremonies at Valla- 
dolid; no account or the conversations with the Max 
Beerbohms; or the weekend at Notley [Abbey, home 
of the then Oliviers] and the parties at Sibyl [Cole- 
taxi s . . . 1 am able to guard myself against writing 
here tor “show", for parade, for “audience". 

In view of the quality of the anecdotes which 
slip through his self-denying blockade, this 
general rigour is to be deplored. If we could do 
without those subtle reservations about narra- 
tive method in The Wings of the Dove , what 
could be more delicious than the story of 
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poem by Brecht an unnamed speaker en- 
an unnamed newcomer to the big city: 
t ^ ac * csM “ “ other words, cultivate 
to JSE ? Ve nothin 8 *way. Brecht seems 
Wnaiit, kis own advice; he does not 
9 obscure his origins, but he reveals very 
. oe journals are not confessionals, the 
. we seldom self-revelatory, and the 
Meras t0 he creating a kind of , 
J^aphical recotd, is in truth serving 
|B| ^P« I P<Mes.- highlighting what is'symp- 
PCRonal ’ ander P laying what is unique arid 

>Sl bi0graphers hflve » therefore, had to 
4*toini r? \ ames K- Lyon on the years in 
Pike on the Moscow connec- 

^ht'ioiL, - ^ • k een the members of ■ .. 

speaking up where Brecht 
oUl the Picture! One 

persons v 15 Eisler ’ 811(1 Hans Bun « e » 
! k Ctoa^Sa- er i C1 ta ! k free,yi succeeded 

^ t * 10 breaking down the natii- 
ml?’ ® 6rlau ln a of con- 

****, ?° re of herreniinisc-' 

Anrf pleyert years after her 

those covered 
^ t ^ ian Eisle F» Berlau or any '. 

br °ther Walter, 
years, has added his own; 

1 fchbrus of reoailec 

0 fllfek a s MghtforWHrd< 

^veal and he eschevfe : 
feet close td what is in its 
t^rotijer'g s|ightjy j my|ti- f ^ 
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Brecht and Ruth Berlau in 1935, reproduced from Brecht* Lai-Tu. reviewed here, , ; . 



fled view of his gifted, somewhat enigmatic 
elder. Their two worlds are contiguous but 
they donot iiUeraqt arid Bertojt - EUgenashe 
then was - is a fitful presence lo an anecdotal 
story; be. is distant, superior, 1 self-willed and 
proudly creative. His clique* of male friends 
clearly made a vivid imprfeSsjbn ori , Walter, 1 
! whereas the prdeession of feriiale friends, with ' 
•Mariaririp Zoff taking oyer fr om Paula Banhol- 1 
zer, left him bemused, > ■ !' . ; • 

Ruth fceritrii came on the tangled scene la- 
■ter/^d stayed: When she mptBrecht in 1935 
she wati airendy a Communist.. "Red Ruth' T jWU 
her friends , called heir,- had cycled alone frqm 
K/ncprtoi fn l enn fn the Nfew 


Bredit's : plays arid ! poems; into her native 
Danish end s[ie he crime one of Brecht’S three 
'priridpid women coliaboratbre, working wilh 
him on nine playri In : rill. And she was -j- the 
.mafty; photographs in this Voliime rire a Vivid! 
record In ihemselves- exceptionally beautiful. 

To work .with Btjech l you 1 needed - ab the *' 
; first 1 of his coilaborritora; El Isflbeth Haupi- ; 
niaikri!, once observed to Ru th Berfeu- at feast 
tweni^four; bdurri a day,' Some of the tasks 
were menial, checking references, copying and : 
.-.filing - bul ; others ^ere'trektivc 4- she whs 
. res^onslbfe for die piiblicatihn of Brecht's 
' Svehetbpyg Ppe^usl 6p.d 'hcr 'traqslations and 
productions filflys were of incaioilable 
value lb Brecht pt a time when German^ ^pro- 
ductiopiijyriri?. all .|>V.i:.irrtposstble. Later, her 


Andrd Gide asking a rich young man to lunch 
and then (since avarice, not lust, was his abid- 
ing sin) foisting the bill on his guest, with the 
womanish excuse, “C'est plus fort que moi”? 

There are some excellent epigrams (“Suc- 
cess is paralyzing only to those who have never 
wished for anything else") and some that are 
less than excellent (“Conjunctions are the 
sinews of prose, or its wheels"), and many 
passages of shrewd and unpretentious intelli- 
gence, hut it cannot be said that these Journals 
sustain the level of, say, Henry de Month- 
erlant’s Carnets or even Gide's own dis- 
ingenuous Journal. Perhaps it is simply that 
Wilder winced too much at his own reflections 
to make a neat Narcissus. He declares lhat his 
pages are meant only to serve as “school of 
writing, as /our- oven, furnace”. But doesn't 
the notion that they were never intended for 
publication founder on that translation of 
"four"! It can scarcely have been done for his 
own benefit. He might have written better for 
himself if he hod faced candidly that no writer 
composes in vacuo and that he nearly always 
writes better if he admits It. Lack of style is not 
evidence of a private language. 

The editing is punctilious, but peccable. "1/ 
pauro" is painful and I doubt if “Estrcgona" is, 
ns Mr Gallup suggests, n misprint for “Estrc- 
madura". Since Wilder was on a trip to Mrilaga 
at the time of the entry, “Estepona” seems a 
likelier reading. Equally, “Alhambra Hotel” 
should surely be "Alhambra Palace Hotel", 
where the musicians switched to Chopin in 
Older to gratify the visiting Stravinsky. Several 
rather odd locutions pass without editorial 
sanction, which avoids a plethora of pedantic 
(ric)s but excites uncertainty about the quality 
of the transcription. TTte Journals are at once 
tiresome and stimulating; it is an odd experi- 
ence to be both bored and exhilarated by the 
same volume, but Wilderis ambiguous nature 
might have relished the idea of startling a read- 
er to sleep. 


photographic documentation of Berliner En- 
semble productions yielded a unique record. 
How far her work extended, how much Brecht 
depended on her, is now dear for the first time. 
And how much she depended on Brecht is 
clearer still - appallingly clear. 

It was indeed never a simple working rela- 
tionship; refationships with Brecht rarely were 
Simple. Far more was involved for her than 
deyoted service - “I have told a love-story” is 
her own verdict, but it is a far from uplifting 
love-story. Brecht rewarded her devotion by 
exploiting her. Transfigured Into the Lal-Tu 
figure in Brecht's Me-Ti, she is offered cold 
comfort: “your goodness is recognized and 
esteemed by being pul to use. Thus the apple 
gains fame by being eaten." And she never 
forgave that brisk entry in Brecht’s diary: 
“Ruth has had an operation:'' In fact she had 
given birth (Brecht was the father) and the 
child died. 

Criticism is, however, muted and, remark- 
ably, It is never turned on the one woman 
Whom Brecht would not, indeed could not, 
leave- Helene Weigel . Berlau's admiration for 
WoigcJ as actress and as mother is unqualified: 
Clearly Weigel was uniquely important (useful 
might, alas, be nearer the truth), but Berlau 
was herself unwilling, and probably unable, to 
live without Bfechi - in letters to him she fre- 
quently signed herself “Your creature”. After 
the War she followed Brecht to Berlin, where 
she was increasingly not so much exploited as 
underused. She was soon not even playing 
second fiddle. “I have learned", she wrote in 
1952 to the publisher Peter Suhrkntnp, "to piny . 
fifth vioHn fbr Brecht." After. Brecht V death - . 
arid Hans Bunge’s postscript is essential to the 
story -die became pathetically isolated, fierce- 
ly loyal to her memories. 

Among the manuscripts of this “humdn vol- 
canp”, as Bunge colls .her, was a sheet of 
poems.; dated January 1951. These included 
one that has: hitherto been attributed to 
Brecht j Perhaps Berlau wrote it - she certainly 
had good reason to do so: 
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Rat race and Superman 


Pietro Corsi 


MARY MIDG LEV 

Evolution as a Religion: Strange hopes nad 
stranger fears 

180pp. Met.Eiuen. £12.95 (paperback. £4.95). 
04 16 39650 X 


There is no doubt that sometimes a title can 
powerfully condition the reading of a book. 
This is particularly true with respect to Mary 
Midgley ’s provocative essay. Evolution as a 
Religion. On noticing the title, not a few con- 
temporary students of evolution will jump out 
of their chairs; but they should not really dose. 
Indeed, the book is not about the vast, com- 
plex and highly diversified enterprise we call 
“evolutionary biology", and one suspects that 
the choice of the title had something to do with 
the needs of the American market, and the 
recent, unfortunate creationist controversy. 

The target of Midgley's stringent and mor- 
ally intense criticism is two basic ideas she feels 
are still powerfully influential among contem- 
porary biologists, and even more so among 
popularizes of the discipline; Social Darwin- 
ism, and whnt she calls "The Escalator Fal- 
lacy". Passing reference is made to the first 
topic, but the long string of short chapters 
really only tackles the second one, with the in- 
tention of unmasking fallacies and naiveties in 
the statements of those molecular biologists and 
geneticists who believe in utopian manipulation 
and selection of human genes. It is therefore 
fair to contemporary evolutionary biology to 
stress that this book is only concerned with a 
particular, well-defined, highly controversial 
and highly criticized group of scientists and 
popularizers who dream of Superman, and 
transplant old-fashioned, quasi-phrenological 
views of mental and moral processes and qual- 
ities into the language of modern genetics. For 
many of these utopian geneticists, speculation 
on the future of humanity, on “how we will 


look" when appropriate genetic engineering 
has been performed, has indeed all the features 
of a religious belief, with rather unpleasant 
sides attached to it. 

This said, it is clear that what Midgley is 
discussing is not “evolution", but a particular 
feature of debates about molecular biology and 
human genetics that few evolutionary biolog- 
ists will consider as part of their concerns or 
priorities. When confronted with unpleasant 
conclusions drawn by some from what was then 
called “the scientific advance”, early Victorian 
naturalist-parsons pointed out that a little 
science is worse than no science at all. What 
■ they meant was that full acquaintance with the 
actual state of affairs in geology or biology was 
the only effective tool to unmask the ulterior 
motives of the “demagogues" who used a sim- 
plified version of scientific hypothesis and 
theories to talk about their social and political 
aspirations or fears. 

To some extent, Midgley tries to follow their 
example, and writes convincingly against the 
naive assumption that there is a clearly proved, 
one-to-one relationship between single genes 
and mental qualities like intelligence, or moral 
ones like altruism. She also points out that very 
little is known about the process of individual 
development, and the jump from genes to indi- 
viduals, let alone to personality and culture, is 
the fulfilment of a wish more than an argu- 
ment. Yet, she also appears to take for granted 
- for “scientific" - ideas and concepts which are 
not, or are no longer, acknowledged in the 
intellectual equipment of evolutionary biology. 

Following a classic simplification of complex 
historiographical issues, the author attributes 
to Lamarck the idea of a great escalator of life , 
leading necessarily to man and upwards, and 
argues that this assumption is still embedded in 
the minds of evolutionary biologists. In the 
early nineteenth century, and well before 
Herbert Spencer or Teilhard de Chardin, the 
idea that life progressed from monad to man, 
and that man was a transitory step towards 


angels, was indeed shared by naturalists and a 
few theologians. The famous Scottish divine 
Thomas Chalmers did not see why man should 
not move up to near-angel status. It is doubtful, 
however, that this was the view of Lamarck, 
and it is certainly not the view of contemporary 
evolutionary biologists. 

When deploying her strategy of using sci- 
ence against scientists in order to question 
Social Darwinism, the author tends to be carried 
away by her abhorrence of the doctrine. Midgley 
appears to believe that Huxley endorsed cut- 
throat competition because “he was not a 
naturalist. (His first ambition in life had been 
to be an engineer.)" Darwin, howeveT , refused 
to embrace the early forms of Social Darwin- 
ism “because he was a serious, full-time natur- 
alist". Michael Ghiselin’s gloomy view of na- 
ture and society as dominated by violent com- 
petition is declared to be "pure phantasy", 
since it does not take into account the several 
instances where co-operation is a means of 
survival far more effective than selfish be- 
haviour. There is, in other words, the tendency 
to divide views into bad, ideologically moti- 
vated science and pure science, the latter being 
unsupportive of all that our ethical preconcep- 
tions condemn. In doing so, Midgley accepts a 
simplified view of evolutionary biology which 
at times emerges in the writing of sociobiolog- 
ists and utopian geneticists, and does not see 
that a documented rehearsal of the very com- 
plexity of the topic would disqualify the claims 
of many gloomy preachers aDd prophets, who 
would like us to believe that one or two broad 
categories are capable of explaining all natural 
and social phenomena. 

Students of the historical development of 
evolutionary biology, or readers of recent, 
fascinating controversies on sociobiology, on 
the theory of punctuated equilibrium, or other, 
more "technical" aspects of embryology, 
molecular biology, the neurosciences, and so 
on, are well aware that “evolution" is a short- 
hand and often highly misleading term em- 
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Hugh Montefiore’s intention ip- The Probpbil- ' 
tty', of God is to reinstate the argument from 
design as a strong one' for the truth of theism. 
He endeavours, fo do so by, arguing agAinst! tfie 
impression , that modern science has made .1 
Bppdal to a designing creator 1 redundant and 
against the conclusion that modem -philo- ' 
sophy after' tiurnd .has shown the; appeal to be ' 
in tellectu&lly I it admissible.- , .. • ; , ! ! 

In attempting to overturn the comihon yifw ; ' 
of science and design. i theology, the. Bishop i of 
Birmingham does not revert 19 (he. riotion that 
individual parts of the natural world display 
design through .adaptation, nordPcf he .deny: 

• that species, are- the’, products of evolutionary 
transformation. He argues, rather/that the en- 
tire history of the evolving universe,;: from Big ■ 
Bang to the emergence of ftomo sap ieiu , dis- ■ 
plays evident purpose, most probably, because 
most: simply, explained through the; directing 
! hind of delty.Thls purpose reveals itself firstin 
the; apparent;; direction to the history: ffern, 
. primeval nucleus to an envjrohment'oitH cpn- 
scious intelligent creatures. Purpose ls also dl^ 
played in (hit otherwise, thdeoinfos would : 
1 have had to rely’ upon, the most improbable 


tO;be maintained. Verylargepartsof the book 
are devoted to a. simple 'mime pf Argument!;, 
retailing crucial foefs in the -evolution of tbe 
cosmos and life which’, had thfcy been bpt mar--, 
gi dally different, would not hayesusiaih^d ihe.; 
direction the ttishop.seesi . ■; ‘ • U ; 4*' 

Qne of the major yteak 
al to science to . support 'a'Wirho^bfe-^ 




hind cosmic and evolutionary history is the 
frequency with which naturalistic denials of 
purpose, in. explaining apparently directional 
change, are labelled as depending upon chance or 
randomness. Much more thought needs to be 
given to thesense in which anqn-thelstic cosmo- 
logical history relies upon chaqce. For exam- 
ple, even a neo-Darwinian account of a piece 
of biological evolution does not deny that the 
relevant events are causally explicable and the 
end-state intelligible in its context. Thus: gene- 
tic novelty is caused by the chemistry pf repro- 
duction (and only Undetermined to the extent .' 
that the (ndeteriAihisih of the subatomic infip- ■. 
eiipes It)} the state of the relevant environment A 
U Ukewise causally fexpUcable, as is the process 
whereby th^t environment selects novelty. The • 
randomness here seems largely v to' Consist or 
two things; lack pf any evident purpose in the 
, product ion of ho velty , and : the Independence 
of the ptbdUctiohof novelty and the state of (he 
environment in which the species is set (there . 
being nti apparent .way in which the environ- 
ment calls. forth. genetic nqvelty, nor apparent' . 
pii iposfci bp.hind the matching of noVelty and 
specific environment , v;:. 1 : . .V 

; §Uch ; a ,natiitf allele aejeofint reveals the 
■ history df evoliitloq to.be a hwtqry lit .a deep 
sense, Events take place which ore intelligible 
and caused, bur they fire the product of ih- 
; dependent causal chains and therefore produce 1 
Sequences which ar$ neither necessary; repeat- 1 
able hor predictable. This kind pf randomness 
is, of course* the stuff of whichhuman history is 
1 made, and: we hre ; famllitf thereforewith . the 
jdea of sequences .which are aqtecedehtiy un- . 
' likely (considered from an a priori viewpoint) 
but which, have qdne fjtye jess! most dAfiitittjly 
occurred. ^6 hatqralisi is bidding us to ttccdpt , 
ihat 'the sforydf ecological; and biological 
,;chengv :1s 4 :hlni0ryi-in Ichls-d^ep. -Whiist 
I : offer irig inir etqrfi tg jhpkc ijpfariiptilar ,eytHts;ftl5; 
this history intelligible In Jhelrjcoqteft; -\: ri 
The Important jquqst pikln felatfbn r t$ the? 
patural|i$tic;accbum'of posmio ^vdlutloh ]a.hot 
■Whether; feta iljngni any indtVir*’-- 1 *'-*— - ' * 


ates the study of nature better. And here we 
can point to much on the naturalists’ side: for 
example. Darwinian ideas have, proved im- 
mensely fruitful beyond the evidence they 
were designed to fit. They have given birth to 
whole new disciplines and new theories and 
hypotheses that are , independently testable. 
This form of naturalism is not a dogma but a 
well-proven Scientific research programme. It 
remains to be seen if the alternative to natural- 
ism, that inorganic and organic matter have 
in-built tendencies Reflecting the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit and makingthem co-operate in 
1 the; Working out of a grand design, has more 
fruitful results in the study of nature. 

The “theistic hypothesis" could be fruitful in 
this! aspect only if it had a clear content and 
explanatory power. It is in dealing with the 
philosophical objections on this score that 
Bishop Montefiore is at his weakest. Among 
many points we may list this following: the 


naivquse of the principle of sufficient reason In 
Chapter Two; the refusal td 'consider how the 


ployed to denote a lively, pluralistic, 
researched field of science. Polemicists 2 
tical scientists or politically motivated kW 
ists and a few biologists have shown aprX 
tion to forget this important c hara*! 
istic. Though it would be wrong to ditto 
broader philosophical or political piecooca 
tions have nothing to do with actual sdc2 
research, it is equally true that even disdpteej 
like biology, traditionally characterized b?fe 
quent use of political or social metaphors, i 
now reached such a level of complexity, d 
technical and problematic articulation, ifc 
they can no longer be approached with siqfc 
and schematic apologetic or critical took The 
crude over-simplifications of some socb 
biologists and utopian geneticists are tor 
fought by reminding them of the actualsceari 
dimension of the problems they claim lojoto, 
than by contesting the morality of tfe 
conclusions. This is not to deny that tbuca 
ample scope for the evaluation of the politick 
and philosophical presuppositions ui 
implications of the debate on sodobkriogyor 
human genetic engineering, It is in this hi 
respect that Evolution as a Religion oflen 
interesting insights and reflections. 

The biologists and social-biologists sdtdd 
for detailed criticism in .this book (bn 
Edward O. Wilson to Richard Dawidm Md 
Ghiselin) appear to share views of nature, sod- 
ety and culture contrary to manyofthetlfal 
assumptions which are intensely felt by it 
author. Against the dreams of Superman, tott 
in a distant mental future, Mary Midgleypon 
the threat of nuclear and ecological extfoctioa. 
and of today's violence and oppresdoa.Sk 
has claims to put forward on behalf of Hat 
who are not convinced that unbridled 1# 
interest is the only key to explain every be- 
haviour. and she speaks of man's duty tow* 
nature and its inhabitants. There Isnododi 
many will share her views, and will appred* 
as Ido, the honesty of her declarations, audit 
unpretentious yet high moral toneofbcrpr* 


.that science and religion have 
fruitful harmony, rather than In conflict. 
one can question are Russell’s 
that the intellectual presuppotittoiktf«v 
tific enquiry demand a biblical 
can suppose these presuppositio ns (Wg 
ally, belief In a rationally ordered ctfcW* , 
be capable of pragmatic, intei'nal justroaw» 
One can also wonder whether , 

mysteries of theology, and pMhJW 
God’s relationship to the world, wjr 
them clearer or better-support^' . 

For the universe to exist at an it 1 
minimal order. To be an object ^ 
knowledge it must be yet furlhcf 
kind of order itdoes.have n?*y .JJJ T** 

hidden by phUosophles which biwic^ 

' iftnity had a hand in overthrowing- 
Christianity is thus revealed 
underpinning of science is open ■ ^ 

Science has successfully surv ‘ vod Jj>*: 

cultures where a 


- necessary being arrived at by that principle can 
later .be employed to explain; Contingent order 
and liistbry iri what follows; the over-appeal to 
ap Undefined 1 “simplicity 1 ’ r as the mark of 
adequacy in explanation; the blindness to J. L- 
; Mafckie’spolptthat i t |s hot a simple explanation 

' In nlfA 4 It A « J* - 1 .L 'J*. _f __ 


VUHUIC'O w.iitiv » --- H -.'lUi ol yj 

Some elements in the 


to. cite the intentions of a disembodied spirit qs 
.“causes n of material changes and conditions; 


R ir3 i i T31 1 VifTTn I 





/’causes" of material changes and condition^; 

'. ;the. bald statement (pn ; p8) that science’ tonly 
: deqls in "HoW" and hot “Why 1 - questions. • 

• ,'The Pro babillty of God will not convince one 
! who] is Sceptiobl of nadiral theology on philo- 
", top^ieal ^ounds. The bopk db^ two thjngs of 
va I u of if highlights mhny of the tasks a', natur- 
al istip. utlderstanding of evolutionary history 
■ hqs itljl ,fb ta^cle; and it points. to.a theological 
•V rei^tiomtd 'the woric p£Dpn ,Cupitt. ; ; V ; ; 

‘ Further 1 evid^hbe^bF thatf reactipn eart h 
; L fodnd m Colip^ A Crosscurrents, 

', rf IntertctlQhsbefyeenA i 8a 

•4; 'i scientific 

:V:: ; history designed (jS brhtk.t r “ " 

4 aLIi >rn_ :.T“* 

tfli 
>fes 


euce.eg uie ucuci 

be Expressed quantitahvpW, ^.^ 

to any biblical foundqtipo .; 
great variety of theologic^belW 
science comes fromi considerijj 
.Newton,, whose 

emoted. Study of Ne^n» «^ 


prophecy, be 

truly Cbristian.nOr bibljcal- o - & 


deists’ belief h> a; universa. 1 ^ 

Hewtoit Oaces biqlc to .thej PjJJj flo 4 ■■ ; 
of sacred; fire and.SMn ai p 8 | . .i| )t }^^ 


... ; ..Lurking betuna ^ 

“no aaW wirtroutCbris^^ 
the .belief that wjfhqut ;a g 
, Order, vwe' mighthaYe to « 

1 : temporally i add Ipcally, im|i 

: . . order f r wc shall probably. ^ 

mretall purpose 
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Mathematical progressions 


Jorge Calado 

LEWIS PYENSON 

The Young Einstein: The advent of relativity 
255pp. Bristol; Adam Hilger. £19.95. 
0852747799 

This excellent book is less about the young 
Einstein than about the debate, in Wilhelmine 
Oermany, on the role of mathematics in the 
successful pursuit of physics. Although we are 
told a lot about Einstein’s family background 
and early moves, we learn much more about 
how pure mathematics, through the Gymna- 
slen and Oberlehrer network, came to domin- 
ate German education at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Old beliefs die hard. Latin 
and Greek may have been demoted from their 
preeminent position in the educational system 
by the forces of industrialization to become, in 
Ernst Mach’s words, “simply two objects, 
among others, for archaeological and historical 
research". They were, however, replaced by 
another classical structure, that of pure 
mathematics, which soon imposed a new order 
on physical phenomena. For mathematicians 
like Weyl, pure mathematics and reality 
formed “an inseparable, theoretical whole". 
And WeyPs mentor, Hilbert, saw physics as 
disciplined by geometry, stating that “above all 
- we must strive to create in mechanics a com- 
plete, axiomatised, mathematical science". 
Mathematicians held the day and physics was 
(bought too important to be left to physicists. 
This order of things was in line with a classi- 
cal view of nature, framed by symmetries and 
other unifying schemes, which had recovered 
(be old Leibnizian idea of a pre-established 
barmony between mathematics and the world 
of experience. It is also a theme that Lewis 
Pjenson has developed in Neohumanlsm and 
*i Persistence of Pure Mathematics in Wilhel- 
to Germany (1983) and which he again bril- 
feidy argues in the middle section of The 
Young Einstein. 

In the works and words of theoretical physi- 
cals like Mach and Boltzmann, traditional 
Ftywa became respectably “classical”, an 
^tribute which has lasted till the present day. 
Bnt physicists in general “believed that 
numecnatka had only incidental value In con- 
jjwing physical theories". The views of 
generously quoted by Dr Pyenson, are 
vpral of this uneasiness; he denounced the 
fwl danger in the application of mathema- 
^ wd “their rigid formalism”. By 1930 


Musil could write (in The Man Without Qual- 
ities) that mathematics has entered like a 
daemon into all aspects of our life". 

In this debate, Einstein’s theories of relativ- 
ity provided a fascinating case study. Relativity 
offered an open invitation for successive re- 
interpretation and unifications by physicists and 
mathematicians alike. None was better than 
Minkowski, Einstein’s mathematics teacher at 
the Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich 
and the creator of four-dimensional space- 
time. Minkowski held an unshakeable belief in 
the glory of mathematics and in the ability of 
the mathematician to "do something of practi- 
cal value, and something better than to deter- 
mine the motion of tops". He spoke of physi- 
cists “laboriously carving a path through a 
primeval forest of obscurity" while “the mathe- 
matician travels nearby on an excellently de- 
signed road", and he extolled, again and again , 
the achievements of mathematicians who “to 
the boundless astonishment of the rest of man- 
kind , . . have created purely within their 
imagination a grand domain that should have 
arrived at a real and most perfect existence". 


As Pyenson points out, "Minkowski’s physics 
was the prism through which many researchers 
saw Einstein’s special theory of relativity in the 
late Wilhelm ian period”. However, Minkow- 
ski’s views were not shared by Einstein, for 
whom physical reasoning always took preced- 
ence over mathematical manipulation. On his 
struggle with a particular problem, Einstein 
once remarked: "I'm afraid I’m wrong again. I 
can't put my theory in words. 1 can only formu- 
late it mathematically and that's suspicious." 

Striding across the two styles and the two 
physics - the classical and the modern - was 
Planck, the editor of the prestigious and in- 
fluential Annalen der Physik, acting as a 
“gatekeeper". He opened physics to the world 
of the quanta, was a defender of the relativity 
theories, but remained distrustful of mathema- 
tical elegance as a way to refashion old sub- 
jects. “All physical questions arc decided not 
by aesthetic points of view but by experi- 
ments", he proclaimed. Pyenson Is, again, very 
perceptive In discussing the role of the Annalen 
in the dissemination of Einstein’s theories. 

Later, of course, Einstein came to accept the 


Antibiotics pioneering 


Alan Saunders 

RONALD W. CLARK 

The Life of Ernst Chain: Penicillin and beyond 
217pp. Weidenfeldand Nicolson. £14.95. 
0297787004 

Ask the man in the street to say who discovered 
penicillin and as like as not he will answer with 
the one name of Alexander Fleming. Only in 
recent years has scholarly endeavour begun to 
disturb this popular image of splendid solitude: 
we hear less of lonely dedication , more of con- 
certed teamwork, and Fleming is made to 
shore the limelight, as he shared the; Nobel 
Prize, with Howard Florey and Ernst Boris 
Chain. 

- Florey and Fleming have already received 
authoritative biographical treatment from 
Trevor Williams and Gwyn Macfarlane; now 
Ronald W. Clark has completed the picture 
with a life of Chain. It is very muoh a twentieth- 
century life, crossing both national and disci- 
plinary borders, from Nazi Germany to Britain 
and from biochemistry to pathology. The latter 
translation seems to have been the easier of the 
two; the lone, highly cultivated young German 


Jew was to know many dark months of fear, 
hypochondria and depression in the smug 
Britain of Stanley Baldwin. 

At Oxford, working under Florey, Chain 
rend the paper in which Fleming described a 
strange new substance of extraordinary anti- 
bacterial powers but great instability. Like 
Fleming though, he was more interested in the 
scientific questions that penicillin posed than in 
its therapeutic potential (which at first seemed 
slight). Chain’s task was to isolate penicillin’s 
anti-bacterial properties, Florey’s to study 
their pharmacological implications, By May 
1940 they had on their hands something that 
was stable, non-toxic and powerfully anti- 
bacterial. Chain, said an observer, “was; beside 
himself with excitement". . 

Years later. Chain was to write impatiently 
of the amateur spirit of British science, with its 
disdain of costly equipment and industrial 
techniques. (He knew that they ordered these 
things differently in his native land.) He had 
had to watch his adopted country, to which he 
was deeply loyal, paying millions of dollars to 
American pharmaceutical firms that had 
patented methods of penidUln production. ; 

Clark suggests that the : experience pro- 
foundly influenced Chain’s career and, 


power of pure mathematics in determining 
physical meaning, but still cautioned that “ex- 
perience remained . . . the sole criterion of the 
physical utility of a mathematical construc- 
tion”. As the offspring of a family of industrial- 
ists and inventors, he was the true son of ex- 
perience. His uncle Jakob patented several 
electric devices, among them the Einstein- 
Komprobst electricity meter which involved a 
pendulum cluck whose rate had to be counted 
against a standard clock. The measurement of 
time in moving frames or reference, the con- 
cepts of synch vonicity and simultaneity , are the 
seeds of the special theory of relativity. Dr 
Pyenson is careful not to make too much of 
these coincidences, but as Einstein himself 
noted, it is “the inconsistent, the droll, even 
the insane, which nature, inexhaustibly opera- 
tive, implements in an Individual". The world 
came to know him as a simple rebel who 
often wore shoes without socks and liked the 
feel of leather. How wonderfully ironic thnt he 
should have created, in the words of Chandra- 
sekhar, the Nobel Prize winner for Physics in 
1983, “the most beautiful theory that ever was 1 '. 


through it, the development of the British anti- 
biotics Industry. He is very good at counter- 
pointing these two themes and always careful 
to tell us not only what was done but how it was 
paid for. As he follows Chain from the Istituto 
Su peri ore de Sanith in Rome to the new chair 
of Biochemistry at Imperial College, London, 
the financial and administrative theme begins 
to predominate; Chain, says Clark, “came to 
typify the new triangular relationship which in 
the post-war years developed, if only slowly, 
between the academic world, government de- 
partments and some of Britain’s major indus- 
tries", Too acerbic, perhaps, to be one of the 
great and the good, he was none the less a 
scientific statesman and entrepreneur of 
international authority. ' 

Clark conducts us through these years with 
great skill, and he can tell a scientific story with 
some lucidity. Chain himself, however, espe- 
cially the lost, lonely Chain of tbe early trnigrf 
years, remains a somewhat distant figure. 
Perhaps on this subject no more can be told 
than Ronald W. Clark tells us, {u»t as his book 
is quite without references^ adequate bib-' 
liography, it is difficult to say whether we may 
ever hope for an account more definitive than 
this. 1 


: . "A dazzling display of scholarship , f . 

;?KIRKUS REVIEWS 

JEWISH SELF-HATRED 

Anti-Semitism and the Hidden Language 
of the Jews 

' SANDER L GILMAN 

1 and moving book identifies a demon of the 

Nfcyie ' k® 1 ' it may neip to exordse it.*'— Guy Stem, 

■ . Jjjj* PfoVocitiye and unsettling: study of assimilation and Ulen- 
.. jtyJ^nd^rGllman examines the historiography of Jewish self- 

■ ■ of E u Ith . lliltTe P lc * SMI he traces the response of generations 

v . ! writers to (he fear that they are unable tocpminand the 

rtwJvjf 6 - larger society in which they live. No matter, what 
■' Jp^f7 8 C 0 V rae ' they fear that their language is somehow differ 
• ‘ jffi' Behind their self-hatred ties the myth of the 

( ‘ 

!■; ;• ' • 
t '^^^GLECKNER_ ■). •••.- '! 

h : expands^ upon his earlier Bhke'p Prel- 

r ° w tha deep ways in which the pdetcy of 1 . 1 

••'>•••14 fratk! , P* n8er imF ln gea upon. ls absorbed. by, and ' 

> in the poetic and graphic work otiVik ,/ 


MAX BEERBOHM, 

OR THE 
DANDY DANTE 

Rereading with Mlrmrs 

ROBERT VISCUSI .; ' 

Concealed within Max Beerbohm's jvorks of prose fantasy are ; 
elaborate allegories (if the state of man's soul during the palmy 
days of the British empire. Both secretly and Intently, Beerbohm 
followed the; calling ‘of the epic poet, aspiring to. become the 
Dante of dandyism. . ■ : ” 

This "portrait in context” traces Beerbohm's devefopmen l as a 
dandy, aesthete, parodist, and writer of fiction, Viscusl offers: a 
comprehensive theory of 1 "dandy writing'* attd ''dandy : 
reading''— demonstrating that an essential part of Beerbohcn's 
strategy as an author is to mirror the render in the same textual 
surface that reflects the dandy hero, the dandy aesthetic, the 
dandy narrator, , . ’ , ' 

£2Q.35'! V ' i'-c . ' 

THKDMRCTICSOF I 

REpRESh^rArm •; : ; 

SUSAN WEILS 

/n this provocative and wide-ranging Marxist explora- 1 

tibn^ of UterOT represeiiiatloiv Wells demonstrates the : ’ , " ; • 

intefdependehce. between any text's indetejrmlnsq? . : 
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BRomm >s Dfiwimc 
MONOLOGUES MD THE 
POSTROMANTiC SUBJECT 
u)rn.k‘\RTiA 1 

/lor the Victorians, Martin argues, the dramatic mono- 
logue represented both a delicate acceptance and a 
rejection Of "the autonomy of the individual ns consti- 
tutoiiof meaning.” Springing from the conflict 
between the desire for subjective untiv in speech and 
the inevitably fragmentary nature of speech Itself, the 
dramatic monologue provides a wav of viewing a 
larger; cultural and artistic dilemma: the Instability of 
the individual in relation to both product and market, 
artifact and readership. . 
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Seeking popular consent 


Paul Addison 

MARK ABRAMS, DAVID GERARDand NOEL 
TIMMS (Editors) 

Values and Social Change In Dritaln 
351pp. Macjnillanin association with (he 
European Value Systems Study Oroup. £8.95. 
0333867^9 

CATHERINE JONES and MARIA BRENTON 
(Editors) 

The Year Book of Social Policy In Britain 
1984-5 

246pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £24.95. 
0710006038 

The European Value Systems Study Group is 
an association of academics and opinion re- 
searchers founded with the aim of defining the 
moral and social values underlying the institu- 
tions of Western Europe. The findings on Bri- 
tain have now been published separately in 
Values and Social Change in Britain , but with 
cross-references to the European evidence. 
The data, based on the replies of 1,231 people 
to 269 questions, have been analysed and inter- 
preted under subject headings by a dozen con- 
tributors in the fields of psychology and social 
administration. The topics covered include re- 
ligious belief, marriage and the family, politics, 
attitudes to work, the characteristics of volun- 
tary workers, and the relationship between 
values and contentment with life. 

The text is laborious to read: laden with 
jargon and methodology and without the ulti- 
mate reward of exciting new results. But the 
correlations established between age, gender, 
religion, class and values, and the general out- 
line of British attitudes, do provide some hard 
evidence, even if it Is based on a precariously 
small sample of the population. 

The general impression, curiously enough, 
resembles traditional stereotypes of national 
character. The British appear to be more con- 
servative than might have been supposed: 
proud to be British, proud of their work, and 
clustering at the centre of the political spec- 
trum. But it is doubtful whether the evidence 
will bear much weight.; The main weakness is 
that the findings are so reductive . They may be 
true in a very general way , but they tym Britain 
into a distant landscape of matchstick folk. 
Wherever society offers a tangible choice be- 
tween neatly packaged alternatives, queation- 


R. E, Pahl 

PETER KELVIN and JOANNA E. JAR RETT , 
Unemployment; Its social psychological 
effcCtS. • • .. . •• '• •; . / . 

: 149pp.. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback,£6.95). ’f 
0521304814 i- ».\V. ’ : V 

james Robertson ‘ ‘ •_ : 

Future Work: Jobs, seljf^employment and 
leisure after the industrial age 
220pp. Gower/Maurice TempleSmith* £15 
(paperback, £6, 95). ' . ' . 

. ;085 137^59 8 I; 

JOHN. CLARKE and CHAS CRITCHER j 
The Devi) Makes Work: Leisure In capitalist , 

Britain ■ •. v 

245pp.MacfnJllan.X20 (paperback, 1 £6.^5), 
‘0333 233956 ' 


naires are very good at eliciting and analysing 
consumer response. But an inquiry into values 
and morals invites people to choose between 
categories devised by social scientists, and the 
Issues raised involve the most subjective and 
inscrutable aspects of human behaviour. 

One objective, of the survey is to assess cur- 
rent shifts in values. Respondents have there- 
fore been classified as “traditionalists”, “anti- 
traditionalists", or “ambivalents”. Wherever 
the respondent expresses “a high regard for 
family life, religious belief, patriotism, work, 
property rights” and so forth, he or she wins 
points for allegiance to traditional values. But 
docs the classification work? As manual work- 
ers today are more likely to own their own 
homes, and more likely to spend time with 
their families, they may well attach a higher 
value to property rights and family life than 
their parents or grandparents. As Sun readers 
they may even profess greater patriotic enthu- 
siasm than grandparents who revered Keir 
Hardie or George Lansbury. Therefore they 
may score highly as traditionalists when they 
are in fact breaking with class tradition. More 
generally, it can be objected that the values 
equated with tradition are too broadly defined 
to discriminate between the old and the new. 
An attachment to religion may take the form of 
a burning commitment to liberation theology. 
A belief in the family may be associated with a 
desire for equality between the sexes. 

The moral and religious beliefs professed in 
the survey are of some significance in their own 
right. It is interesting, up to a point, that the 
majority endorse the moral precepts of the Ten 
Commandments, or that 76 per cent profess a 
belief in God. But the survey fails to disting- 
uish superficial from deep convictions, or 
peripheral from central concerns. And the re- 
lationship between attitudes and behaviour is 
Wholly conjectural. A questionnaire cannot 
anticipate th4 intense social pressures or the 
ambiguous moral contexts in which individuals 
have to act. As a guide to the moral condition 
of Britain the survey - as many of the contribu- 
tors acknowledge - leaves much to be desired. 
Mass-Observation in its prime would have got 
closer to the truth. 

Born of an alliance between liberal theolo- 
gians and social researchers, the Value Sys- 
tems Oroup has the long-term aim of defining a 
popular moral basis' for government by con- 
sent. An agenda of social concern and social 


out 


Science Research Council (as it then was) thus 
made a wise decision in supporting two social 
psychologists at University College London, to 
review the existing social psychological know- 
ledge on iinemploymnent . The authors of Un- 
employment are to be congratulated on their . 
hpnesty; they have provided a scrupulously 
.! thorough review of the very modest contribu- 
fiotis of their discipline. As they confess,”!! 
•/we had confined ourselves to the strictly 
academic, we would have had almost nothing 
to say; there would haye'been very little to add 
to Eisenberg and Lazarafeld’s Classic review of 
1938.!* Happily, the authors were able to draw 
cm the. work of sociologists, Specialists in sbcial 
. ■ policy and more journalistic ; sources. They 
• quickly recognized that.it is yirtuaily impOssi- 
/bleto disentangle tbesoci&l problemofupwn- 


m#: 


In some sections of society work seems to have 
supplanted sex as a source of personal di|em^' . 
mas/ corifusions and ambiguities.' At the same; . 
time, paradoxically, unemployment is affect- 
ing 6ther, ; sections - of 'society much like -the 
weather: as something to be endured but wjiich ; 
Cannot be expected to go away. Furthermore; 

■ work outside employment, .previously dispara- 
gingly Referred to as ^woman’s work" , is now 
of liver* using interest to politicians oq thd right, 
who see it is a useful palliative to the -plains .of 
unem^oymcitt, aswelVastOntorq rodichl com- 
mentators, wtjo see It aS a IJberotlng altdroative 
tq the drudgery' of deskilled.enipldyqie'nt. ; < 
Inevitably, there; has; been jtq shrirtugboL. 
commentators and there, are.riqttylQSJ apec,-;- 
dotes and. theories iKi^g^to.'svbpdrt 1 
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: ty. Theb report is well writtcn. judlcioua and 
; remarkably open-minded 1 about the practical 

•• . limitatlanR of social rKvchotncri cal rMMn<k (nr 
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A mining family, Aylesham, Kent, May 1984; taken from Blood Sweat and Tears; Photographs train tkpta 
miners strike 1 984-85 (144pp. A rtworker Books, 34 Everlng Road, London N16 7QJ. {&. 0 951061305). 


reform is foreshadowed, with the churches in a 
prominent role. The religion of progress lives 
on, but in Britain the immediate prospects for 
the left-liberal coalition of good causes seem 
gloomy. The Year Book of Social Policy in 
Britain 1984-5 reflects a beleaguered welfare 
state whose defenders are still fighting a vigor- 
ous rearguard action conducted mainly on 
grounds of moral concern. 

The essays in the book fall into three main 
categories. First to be dealt with are current 
issues of social policy in Britain. G. R. Baldwin 
argues that the Police and Criminal Evidence 
Bill (since passed into law) ratifies and extends 
the powers of the police to extort false evi- 
dence. Claire Callendar draws attention to the 
difficulties of defining female unemployment 
and explains why the issue, and the financial 
hardships it brings, have been neglected. Peter 
Kemp reviews the Housing Benefit fiasco and 
Mike Oliver makes a spirited case for the rights 
of the disabled. Then the focus switches to 
comparisons with Western Europe, with essays 
on early retirement policies, the decline of the 
welfare state in Holland, and its preservation 
in Sweden. 

The book rounds off with a variety of essays 
on the ideological aspects of the welfare state. 
Of these, two keynote chapters reflect the 
present state of the debate over the soda! ser- 


- sodal poficy. There is still; perhaps, an over- ■ 
, great reliance pn the cJaSsIc Matienthal sivtdy 
. .by Jahoda, Lazarsfeid and Zclsel, first pub- 
lished In-3933, though euriousjy; Marie Jphq- 
da’s comparison of i& 1930s studies wUhthp^e j 
, of recent years jn . Employment and Unetkploy* 
mint (1982) is not mentiqtiedi .nor is tEe 1 im- 

! T lij.1 SJlf! 111 L W •*■»' ' '■•J ' 


at the ESRC Unit ai Sheffield tesessqd., There , 
are very few references to wqrk dona In (hq’ ; 
past five years. •* V '/» T; 

JamM Robertson is a highly ^articulate; and ; 
experienced polemicist for Ideas oa how wqtk 
.■migjit be organised in the fuiure. In Future 
r-Wor/t he presents two ^t^.tfog. viripqsibri^ 

. JL-v a-iL /jew .aj'_ ^ 


how”; the latter, which he prefers, will be pri- 
marily based on sociological and psychological 
changes emphasising qualitative Values and 
goals rather than quantitative ones. H6nce, he 
is mainly, concerned with 'a change in values 
towards “real needs and aspirations”, with an 
'■ emphasis , on self-rrelianCe, local-based life- 
styles and “fetoinine priorities". Robertson 
claims that We are passing out of the Age of 
Employment jnto a much more flexible way of 
< working in which all forms of work, particular^ 
ly whatihe calls "ownwork”, will come together 
in new and creative patterns, This change, he 
suggests, is likely to come not from the positive 
action of governments but' rather front the ac- 
tibris of a growing nqjnher bf people who are 
conscious of sharing the same yision of work 
6nd who enabie pne anolhet to develop these 
alternative patterns', ; ; 

Ip prevlotis books bn this , topic, Robertson . 

1 has contenredhitnulfwitti the broad outlines', > 
aiming . to raise cpnscipuBness about altema- 
tives, rather than to Work through ln any detai) 
the prflctieaiitiM.of tiia trarisltfoti to a different 
; foffn of sodetyi; future Wotk ^is a more thprit 
• ough ghd well -documented account.' , This, ■ " 
v cla|ms Robertson.^b^urethqwbrldofwork 
ne Js reeking to detedbe is already ethergi ng 
. both Voluntarily and .’involuntarily, as self- 
employftierit, 1 ; part-time r wh rl£ working 1 
- tronthome pave a)i;iiidrea»ed. Ihere ia'inevit- 
V. ably.a^troag element of rofoanticis'ni fo hiV' 
i.. wfok and heplays flown the anxietjes arid bur- 
:?■ Ofamall-fcaie 1 Bcff-efoploymeiit t.the low 

■; pIV: of pHrt-fime t 
.!:* ^Wyfppor Condiy onsi pf em- , 

foT titosCj )w^cuiariyi.^ ; 

■’ a* - ? .moving .towards ■ a ■' 


vices. Maria Brenton takes issue vith the doc- 
trinaires of the radical right and has liule ifr 
culty in proving that they grossly totaggerns 
the extent to which voluntary action cotidk 
substituted for state agencies and fundingBet 
on behalf of the critics, the philosopha 
Antony Flew takes a donnish potshot at soot! 
workers and argues that the onus of proof i 
now on them. They must be .able to deooa- 
trate that in return for the resources they bat 
been allocated, they can monitor and nfoa 
their own procedures, identify the benefit 
they claim to provide, and measure the cot- 
effectiveness of their work. 

As arguments like this are often advanced bj 
outright opponents of the welfare date, they 
are liable to be discounted as hnmhog. U 
whatever the philosophy behind it. fkrt 
advice is perfectly sound. The liberal proto 
sions and public sector unions have tendedts 
assume that the services they provide * 
morally unassailable and that blit for ftft 
wing cranks all would be well. But when k 
right-wing cranks bequeath a dectining ccc^ 

nomy, no government, however synipafe® 
in principle, will be In a position to pfaynjq 
godmother. Advoc at es of the welfare sW* ** 
have to argue their case in terms ttetcmpfr 
suade government, industry and th BC0 “®T 
of the economic and social advantage* «*■» , 
good. 


work are described accurately. NewAti* 
Future Work is the best book ofjtlBnoj^ 
Specialists may carp but It is packedvrt” . 
and one cannot but be affected by » 
siasm and verve. . ^ 

Finally, , in The Devil Makes Wor*,£ 
Clarke and Chas Critcher mount a 
scholarly and sceptical attack 0,1 __i, un- 
funded bastions of the leisure. ^ 
try. They are critical of mindl^wn^ 
soggy theory: new students of 
well start here. The authors haye 
of history and discuss the (iontext 
of leisure in Britain at fortS^“C^: 
1800. They also criticire some W™ ^ 
on the question such as Stanley ’■ 

- Willmott and Michael YoUD 8 , fl ^i# : 
ports, for failing tip 

- contradictions inherent in 
. ploitation of leisure. The 

' situation whfereby .''TTie conde^^^, 

- part of the working claSs’ttienM^ . ^ 

v by ’the^ ^dye^work of 
verba, becomes a mean* of f sB i «k, 
vidual^ capitalist”. Certainly^ , there 
• deuce of this form °f.p6ta^ti° 

V poraity society, even though n.«| , p 

, be’the, Unit Trusts and Pettsion/, . k 

profit froni it, nbf individual cap* .j- 
, ; Clal-ke and Critcher baf ;^5niteat 


• ..warxe ana 
with. Birmingham Unive^ 
trafor Contempdirniy 
• display that distinctive Mem ^ 
sori^itqf d analysis, which*? 1 
TlSK fsplthat tHefiuotation above** , 1 


: rtot ^i#!* . 

: /knee-jerk ■ radicalism , ; ^ a ^ e 5’. 

; dpCumented hiid well-argd^U 

■ ; certainly ntitpleaSejCW^Ptie* - 
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Sealed off 

T, W. Hutchison 

jOflN MALONEY 
MinhaU, Orthodoxy and the 


278 pp. Cambridge University Press. £25, 

052130157 2 

In 1885 Alfred Marshall acceded to the Cam- 
bndgechair of Political Economy, and thereby 
founded the Cambridge School. This school - 
or Marshall's school, as Keynes once called it- 
had more responsibility than any other group 
of economists for any influence on economic 
policy In Britain that economic theorizing may 
bavc exercised in . the first half-of the twentieth 
century. 

John Maloney's Marshall, Orthodoxy and 
theProfessionallsation of Economics is strictly 
Anglocentric In conception. We are back in the 
dip when Britannia ruled the economic waves 
(or was able to imagine that she did) both in 
“the real world”, and in terms of economic 
thought nnd theorizing. Carl Menger is not 
mentioned, while Walras, Pareto and Btihm- 
Biwerk make only the briefest and most in- 
cidental appearances. The framework, how- 
ever, within which the author presents and 
dbcusses his subject, is rather heavily fraught 
«hh problems and ambiguities. The concept of 
"Orthodoxy” here refers to Marshallian or 
Cambridge orthodoxy, rather than to neo-clas- 
fal orthodoxy in a broader sense. Some of the 
peculiarly Marshallian concepts, though poss- 
Wjr in some sense “orthodox" in strife-torn 
Gunbridge, never took hold significantly out- 
nfelhat town. But, in. any case, the idea of 
"Mhodoxy” in a subject like economics raises 
Wd questions regarding just how it has been 
Sieved and maintained: by valid consensus . 
Raiding tested knowledge? By judicious 
feigahd firing? Or as some kind of secferi"u 
erred? 

Even more serious problems arise with the 
“logical term “professionalization H . As 
ttbd to economics it is surely a highly mixed 
m ambiguous concept. At one end of the 
it might stand for a dedicated com- 
a?a|ent to an authentic discipline, and for the 
•wptance of valid and, vital distinctions, jus- 
claims to authority. At the other ex- 
% tenn.might by foupd to cover intel- 
Prudery or raumbo-jumbo, in the form 
fjj** 1 °f vacuous mathematics or sociological 
pobetwocky. “Professionalization", that is, of 
We form or another, might simply serve as a 

i 3v5L What Hay6k has “^e pretence 
I ^knowledge", and be fabricated as a cover 
! attempt. at some .kind of exclusive 
; .f^Pelyi sealed off from criticism by "out- 
;• whi". .; 

; ^M rioiiey sets out three criteria of "pro- 
•““ooslizatioh”,, which he apparently sees as 
^“ponding fairly closely with Marshall's 
2J° r ^Pnomlts. First, the “pfofessional" 
trained In a specialized body of theory, , 
/™* Maraball recognized, or even, it Is sug- 
PJw, hoped, would te .“inaccessible to lay- 
.jSeeofldi ,the .“professional" must have 
. J raecfiye mOndpoly [of a specialized fuhe- 
. 1 allegedly aced^ding to Marshall, the : 
should haye.tiiis With regard to eep: ' 
fppolicy, through the application of wel- 
the “professional" ' 

^^nCodeofethiqsjVwhich either institu- 
Biif 8 ^ 1008 P r *h^ fOf;ce of colleagues' 
fflpel him to maintaln”. This third 
Wriegpoiid(ijg spntewhat to Webqr's • 
UoJa; 0 lfl^w c haft als Benifr oiincided, 


the: author, wj[th MarshhU’i aim 
.Um *9h?ntj jc;autopriiy of his iqb'- 

keeping . it 1 ctgar pf. pbljtic^l partl- 

rf^j ^ ^toahjghlv' cdhiplex interiveavlhg • 
generalizations , 

1 a jle^st three very diffefept 

MSJi M of questions: (l).Wpre 

Mo, hpw-' 


srabihpw for Wfere these Sims and * 
jj;;‘-.Usedl'j;'iq!, pursuing (hepi . 


mm 


» 1 S: 


answers seem bound to be very mixed, 

It is observed that “Marshall fell far short of 
complete success In what he was trying to do” - 
assuming that we have defined just what it was 
that he was trying to do. Bui, of course, almost 
any degree of success, by one man, in 
approaching such ambitious aims for his sub- 
ject, might well represent a monumental 
achievement. The author, however, seems to 
pronounce, or imply, a very unfavourable ver- 
dict regarding the aims themselves, or the 
methods by which Marshall sought to achieve 
them. For Dr Maloney formulates the thesis of 
his book as being: 

that economic orthodoxy, accused on all sides in the 
1870s and 1880s of both theoretical inadequacy and 
social irrelevance, resolved this position not by a 
successfu i answer to the criticisms, but by capturing a 
dominant position in which it could largely ignore its 
critics. 

This apparently means that the English classic- 
al orthodoxy, or what Jevons called the “Ricar- 
do-MilT economics was succeeded by the 
Marshallian neo-classical orthodoxy, which, 
while failing to supply any less unsatisfactory 
answers, somehow contrived to seal itself off 
against the valid criticisms of outsiders (who 
might, of course, have been demanding the 
intellectually impossible). 

This thesis seems to follow somewhat similar 
lines to those of the Marxian critics of neo- 
classical analysis, as “an elegant bourgeois cul- 
de-sac", though Dr Moloney dismisses with 
some derision “the remarkable claim by two 
Cambridge economists that the marginal re- 
volution was got up to divert attention from the 
Paris commune". But the thesis appears un- 
duly severe, in particular regarding the first 
and third of Marshall's aims, or professional 
criteria. Admittedly, the second aim attributed 
to Marshall, “to give the economist a specialist 
voice in the art of policy-making”, via the 
application of welfare analysis', seems intellec- 
tually fantastic and politically presumptuous. 
But it Is not very dear just how far and how 
long Marshall adhered to this aim. He aban- 
doned it at some relatively early stage and 
might well not have approved at all of the 
methods by which Pigou subsequently attemp- 
ted its pursuit. 

As regards the first aim, professional exdu- 
siveness, to be achieved by creating a body of 
theory inaccessible to laymen, Marshall surely 
did not take this process unduly far, compared 
with the inaccessibility flourishing by the 
middle of this century. Regarding Marshall's 
third aim, “to enhance the scientific authority 
of the subject by keeping it clear of, political 
partisanship'') this may well be considered to 
possess something valid and valuable about it, 
and to have been not particularly novel, when 
compared with the classical doctrine of Nassau 
Senior. Moreover, though perhaps it may be a 
matter of political taste, the Senior-Marshall 
posture may appear somewhat preferable to 
the scarcely restrained worship, propagated by 
some subsequent Cambridge economists, of 
the policies. arid ideas of Stalin and Mao. .. 

The author, however, seems fo shrink, when 
It.cpmes fo the crunch, from pressing home his : . 
condemnatory thesis, After discussing a series 
of unorthodox economists, each frirther and 
further beyond the Matshallian pale, from 
Cadnah to foicholsob, to Gumungham and 
Crbzier/: Dt Maloney concludes, that- In 
“travelling away from the pale ... we have 
been travelling away from good economics".; 
Tbd author, admitting that it would be totally 
inadequate slTriply/'to protest out own laCk of 
. enthusiasm 1 for; neo-clMlci8m )l 11 ,seems /to 
;stomblebht'hcreallzattdO that rtot muchofa, 
case can-be/made: out ' \ for tod inltiaL, thesis,: 

“which buaht to be prOvecf br dlsproved in 
courf'.tb thd effect thdt ''MarsHafil ah! ortho- 
dpxy nil^d economics' ih^penderitfy Of m^rit" | 

- 'jjut 'the extremely brobiematic ; 

troversial fra*u^wprk lhlWhiCh the author has ,. 

eihbedried/O^encilirib^edi fils .work,' need. 

nbt.and shd'uld not.dlsfractajfentionfto^the; 

delightfolly stiriiqiatilig tofatmativfqtiaij-; 
ty iof muf h hf & content , ilt is muchto be ; 

■ that the authpr will 1 ^ntjmue.his stuciles'Of the , 
Cambridge/ ScJi6ol, ^her. ori thfoiigh tho 
tvStieth century. wltiiPUt ohtangling himself 
: ",’wil th, JqxiTte. sucH 'a ponderqujs and problematic 
' ^hesiaiW-&l|noworH.as v % h^s.in thisiiijtiiar 
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Animal economies 


Maureen McCulloch 


WILLIAM WOODRUFF 
Paradise Galore 
Illustrated by David Fanis 
165pp. Dent. £6.95. 
0460061674 


Are the authors of children's books trying to 
spare the children the full horrors of the mod- 
ern world, or are they themselves ashamed to 
admit to the systematic cruelty of agriculture 
today, when they portray pig farms as places 
where pigs can gather convivially to discuss 
important issues, rather than as the factory 
prisons which the majority are? Perhaps it is 
just to allow the pigs a chance of escape and 
adventure. William Woodruff, a professor of 
Economics, writing here for children for the 
first time, does not address the specific ques- 
tion of man's inhumanity to pigs (apart from 
his eating them) preferring to tackle the prob- 
lem of man's inhumanity to man. 

Waiter, the young pig-hero of Paradise Ga- 
lore, is too impatient to wait for his turn to 
board the farm cart for the journey to the 
Happy Land (where there is bread and jam 
three times a day, and from which no pig has 
ever returned), so he sets off, through the 
fence, in search of Paradise - and finds himself 
in Wonderland. Joined by a camel, Ali, and a 
donkey, Ding Dong, he arrives, by way of a 
door marked "Enter" and a long, dark tunnel, 
in a series of strange lands, in which the animal 
inhabitants have organized themselves in diffe- 
rent ways. 

The first land is peopled by officious 
ostriches and other birds intent on ensuring 
that everything is done the Right Way ("It's 


quite remarkable what the wearing of school 
ties has done to improve manners in the 
aquarium”). Dissidents are turned into glue. 
Walter and his companions flee the pot to 
Baboonland, which is under the sway of Bungo 
and the red (literally, having been dipped in 
paint) army. Saved from death because a 
friendly rat eats their sentences, the trio assist 
in the rats' rebellion against the baboons, ex- 
pose Bungo as an imposter, and escape by 
balloon, only to find themselves in the realm of 
another despot, the one-eyed bat. 

Where the ostriches may have been well- 
intentioned and the baboons simply stupid, the 
bat is cruel, changing animals into stone for fun 
and into mice for food. Walter rises to the 
challenge, fights and slays the bat and releases 
the land Grom its enchantment, whereupon 
Matilda the Mouse, their guide from Baboon- 
land, turns back into a comely pig. 

The four travel on together through more 
lands and adventures until Walter, finally 
apprised of the real nature of the Happy Land, 
reconciles himself to his orphan state and set- 
tles for life with Matilda and a herd of wild boar 
as being the nearest he is likely to get to Para- 
dise. ' 

Professor Woodruff spins his yam too loose- 
ly, so that the story is, at times, unnecessarily 
complicated and repetitive, but he decorates 
the tale with such wonderfully absurd images 
(such as the course of correction for those sent- 
enced to be ostracized, which involves learning 
to sit, to get up and to dance like an ostrich; or 
the conveyor and vat system for painting the 
inhabitants of Baboonland different colours 
according to class) and the characters of Walter 
and Ali are so engaging that the book is well 
worth reading, as indeed it would be for David 
Farris's illustrations alone. 


A variety of voices 


Lachlan Mackinnon 


PHILIPPA PEARCE 

Lion at School and Other Stories 

112pp. Viking Kestrel. £5.50. 

0670803979 


The stories in Philippa PeaTce's collection take 
two forms; most are shaped as journeys, begin- 
ning and ending at home, but (lie rest pose 
problems which have to be, and are, resolved. 
■The structural simplicity - makes the stories •' 
Ideal for reading aloud. Philippa Pearce is 
quoted in the blurb as seeing herself writing In 
. ."the oral tradition", and she surmounts the 
Implicit paradox with ease,- ... /• s . 

"Lion at School” Itself ‘ shows a childlike 
credulity towards its subject which is engaging. 

• Betty Small Is on her way to school when she 
meets a Uoh who.msistsou accompanying her. 
•The teacher' tells, her that “You know you are • 
not 1 allowed to bring pets to school. " Betty 
. replies that the lion, now ominously swishing - 
his tail, is not a pet but a frjend. )ie behaves 
•himself, but in. playtime |s puzzled why he and , 
Betty don't play tike the rest^ She is afraid of 
'.the larger boys; slretjxplai (^particularly Ja'ck 
•Tall, who sometimes knocks her over deliber- 
ately. (Caroline Sharpe's ill^stradon, at (his 
' (mint, of Betty crossing one ankle over the 
Mother and tucking her chin in aboVfc folded 


*Timr and his father shouted 'TIMl' But his 
granny always said, 'Tim’s a good boy, 
really .’"The three voices sketched in here de- 
mand performance. 

In “Thp Crooked Little Finger”, Judy de- 
velops telekinetic powers and uses them to 
steal; After a bout of larceny, “She wanted to 
think.about all the things hidden in her pocket, 
and enjoy the thought; but, on the other hand, 
she didn’t want, to think about them at all. 
Especially she didn't want to think about 
Slmoq Smith crying and crying for his pink pig 
india-rubber.” .; Philippa Pearce understands 
the absurd poignancy of detail and how, as 
here, it can focus a complex of feeling. Her 
prose may at times seem staid, her world a little 
dated, her morality obvious, but the power to 
move and the embodiment of voice and detail 
are recognizably those, in a muted fpfrnj pf the 
author otTom’s Mid nigh (Garden. , ••• . 


AnthOpy Horowitz 


; GILLIAN CROSS - . . : 

' The prime Minister’s Brain ! ■ 

, 192pp. Oxford University Pres*: #5,95. •' 
01927*48? 9 ■;"• .• ^ 










One of Jon Riley's drawings In Raymond Wilson's anthology Nine O’clock Bell: Poems about school 
Viking Kestrel. £5.95. 0670801925). The 100-odd poems on the subject range In tone from Walterdtk Main 
Roger McGough, with a strong bias against formal learning. 


Cause and effect 


Peter Blake 


NAT HENTOFF 

The Day they Came to Arrest the Book 
169pp. Angus and RobeTtson. £5.95. 
0207151474 


At the, significantly named, George Mason 
High School, a black parent insists that Huck- 
leberry Finn be removed from both the curricu- 
lum and the school library, because of “the 
profusion, the infestation of the word 'nigger' 
in this book”. The school and then the town 
divide over the issue. Most of the black stu- 
dents, the headmaster, a feminist student, and 
the Citizens' League for the Preservation of 
American Values oppose the book, while the 
editor of the school paper, the teacher who set 
it as a text, the librarian, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union support it. The matter 
receives national attention. And the outcome 
of a vote by the school board on whether to ban 
the book is unsure until Steve Turney , “a thin 
bespectacled black student who had refused to 
join the walkout from [the] class . . . in protest 
against the continued presence there of Huck 
Finn”, speaks against the censorship: "I am 
very fortunate because nobody can protect me 
from this book any more. Even if they bum this 
book, I have read it. And I will never forget 
this book.” The board thon upholds Twain's 
First Amendment rights. 

Not long ago, Nat Hentoff wrote some 
powerful articles in the Village Voice accusing 
the City Fathers and New York City’s public 
libraries of abandoning their duty to children, 
and. it Is evident and praiseworthy that he re- 
gards this duty - a duty to have any book 


readily available for reading - as sacraL ht 
though it might be thought that his cooctm 
are of little interest to readers in a party vi* 
no First Amendment to protect and wifal 
' such powerful citizens’ leagues, anyou tk 
has followed the recent conespondencetoi 
Huckleberry Finn In The Listener and die 
gress of Winston Churchill’s Obscenity Bifld 
realize that it is because we haven't gotiftl 
Amendment to. protect us that we sbooM be 
interested. 

Hentoff s cause, then, is a goodtu.W 
Huck's victory over the censors sadly potoB* 
the reason for this novel's failure. Stew Its 
ney rescues Huck because, wheie ilscpp 
nents have caricatured the book, abstnetedf 
into a stereotype of bigotry, he has read *i 
whole book, understood th b contort of ie 
word “nigger", and grasped the doublewf 
that, and of "good" and "evil" that Twin* 
oeuvres with such skill to indite the 
- and vindicate the honest. Bill Wfi 
bludgeons rather than manoeuvre*. Hod* 
actors speak in staged dialectic; to'kjd* 
book contains three formal debates, and w# 
they cannot find an opponent to help 
Hentoff s riw ingredients, , characttis6» 
with' empty chairs and pictures on tberiM* 
office, doing the thought police .in 
cingly different voices. So while adwjjj 
freedom of opinion Hentoff is unwlfij# 
his characters and his readers loots _otlBP 
trol, and eventually this corrupts a» FPT 

In Huckleberry Finn many of theh^T 
ten are forthrightly self-rightoom, 
good reluctantly duck and weave am. 
towards goodness. Hentoff ls^«^ . 
the side 6f the good; be is, thoufa, . , 
nately self-righteously forthright. " i 


-bank 


petition, the winners being invited to his com- 
puter-controlled Saracen Tower in London. 
Once there, they are forced to become a junior 
brain -bank, connected to. a mainframe arid 


quite jive up to the idea. ! 

& rather childish. The fantasy 


cause the author has all too 1 


any seniblattce of reality* The very pWT A 
the, book - the .arrival 


point, of Betty crossing one ankle over the ' :• .tor's computer itself. Today 10 Downing Saracen Tower - is sb unlikely 

' other and tucking her chin in aboVC folded ' , :: >' Street; tomorrow, the world. The headmaster plausible. Why are none oftW|g; 

‘ « arms while nestling against the cheery but con- 1 - • * / 7 7 \~^ „ r plans to hypnotize just about everybody and escorted? They aren’t even 

• ; cerned Hon, Is beautifully add characteristics!* ■ Computet, technology is a- monster, like s . ohlySPLAT can stpp him. . ' proper address. And although the 

• ly married |o thd te*t.) Then they go in. After ; / '. . Whatfpjlows isa Ught-hearted and engaging the Prime Minister's code to 

• more lessons, lunch; which, sadly fpr, the lion, r . eratiop Ldi^tentaclea, Ath^^tMtcleyiMOO battle between Orwellian e^ciency and youth- so quickly and so simply that tl#* 1 ^** 

is fish fingers. Back to the' playground, where , . doubles >s a ,yDU ^ and 4 .bookr : have been ful chaos. WbUe computer-regulated meals are ; connived to be truly satisfying. 

. Jack Tall endangers Betty by running. closer ' pushed into second place by “rok-playing served to the youqg conscripts (each and every 1 There is also a distinction to be 

and closed ‘to hdr. “Go away" saysthe Hon. , advqnta res” . In the arCadei,endlfe$s etoctronio portion exactly, the same) the SPLAT aanft tWeen childish irnd-^Udllke. » 

"Shan^saysJac^.Theno^ . . wWrre and buzw accompany M At have to fight their way through a talking door, perception was childUkcJt 

luilMa nn In b rAdr nuariHinv tmM nf Ta/.'lr •* ■ AQnAnl. cntlarnn l^nrtllno fl lnnollnM lhat !■ mImmumuI.. »» ■■ ■* 6 •• f . .. : . ... iUlnir RlllWW* 


Is fish fingers. Back to the playground, where . . doubles jis. a ,7011 andibookr : have been ful chaos. While computer-regulated meals are ; connived to be truly satisfying. r^VI 

Jack Tall endanger? Betty by running. closer .. pushed into second place' by "rote-pjayina served to the young conscriptsYeaChand every 1 There is also a distinction to 
and closet to hdr. “Go away” says , the lion. , adventures f . In the arCadeA^endlfeto electronic portion exactly the sameV the splat rhitHUh and Childlike. » 


■ "Shan't^says Jack-Thelion growls, ahd jlowly . whlrra and buzzes accompauy futHc 'yars, At :' ha\ 
builds up to b roar over-nine lin^s pftoxt. Jack ; ; sdwbl, children ^are learning a language that is an; 

Tail runs ''Until ire got. home 1 to his riiother”, not spmlich foreign q!s positively apenTHow do nib 
This simple fqble about' bullying might be . you teli k RpM from a RAM? Don't ask a . hai 
fedbfenandy arqh<What'$av«» It H the Vatre^p.of •„ •• 'tachttfebm. «k a ten : year-old. . ■ .. ? V g^ 


voices offered to the reader, and the ihrideatal 
. ; hUraoUf. “The, Great Sbarp Sci»on" begin5 
J "Once there was a boy called Tiin whp wb 
- oftep naughty. Then hts mother ytfiA to say 


There wOi be a ohe^ay confeVencebrj Wrifers 
In Sdhbolsdfgarifc^d by the - i 
ofthe Councllfor Re^obal'. , .. .... 

at Goldsmiths'. Coijege on Moivjayi Marfch; 
Further information can btf ■ obtalnjic| Irorn 
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Sales of books and manuscripts 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

While the larger auction houses are having a 
relatively quiet period, the smaller firms such 
as Phillips and Bloomsbury Book Auctions are 
doing rather well. Phillips's genera! sate on 
February 27 did not look as though it would 
attract an inordinate amount of attention, but 
in the event it was extremely successful. In 
particular colour-plate books were much in de- 
mand. Benjamin Wilkes’s mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury The English Moths and Butterflies , with 
120 hand-coloured plates, made £3,400 to a 
private buyer, against a top estimate of £3,000. 
lie volume was not in perfect condition, with 
some pencil and ink annotations, and it also 
ms (lightly foxed. The lots precedingitwercin 
finer condition. They had been collected when 
an element of choice over which copy to buy of 
a book of this kind was still possible. The prices 
they reached reflected their physical state . Wil- 
liam Roscoe's Monandrian Plants of the Order 
Scitaminae, 1828, with 112 hand-coloured 
plate*, went for £5,000, against an estimate of 
f2,000-£2,500. Henry J. Elwes’s A Mono- 
graph of the Genus Lilium of 1880, with 
early forty-eight hand-coloured plates, went 
even further beyond its estimate of £1,500, 
ping aa high as £4,000, while Sydenham Ed- 
wards’s The new Flora Brltannica, 1812, made 
£14)50. 

Earlier in the sale a small collection of Elgar 
material Including a presentation copy of his 
notvery well-known The Black Knight op. 25, 

Preaching aids 

C. R. Dodwell 

AfWAK WILSON and JOYCE LANCASTER 
WILSON 

A Medieval Mirror: Speculum humanae 
ahatiqnis 1324-1500 

2%- University of California Press. £148.75. 
6320091947 

"Yidwnua qunc speculum in aenigmate” - “For 
•• through a glass, darkly”: St Paul's 

■•known Image of a mirror in which we see 
workings of God was much 
■■ttd by medieval theologians because it so 
. rW*Presaed the lack of clarity with which 
WWfcct intelligence of humans could per- 
Perfection of God. It therefore 
the titles of many medieval tracts or 
- iTv ~ Speculum ecclesiae, the Specu- 
l p«*aforfa, the Spedllum fldel, the Specu- 
Speculum monachotum and 
of n °toing new, then, in the use 

image for the title of the Speculum 
'JPU r .ft7h'aft , onfr when it first appeared in 
fourteenth century. Nor was there 
new to its typological method, which 
to the Gospels and much encour- 
jgBm Epistles, where, for example (1 ''' 
: ®f Noah Was seen as a pre- 

“ytogpf ’souls by the water of 
isSuSi.' “”“9* Pf (ypea and antitypes 
cJJr h U P toe early Fathers and by early 

Wi.fcUL^' later developed i into, . 
•it *°P^ktiCate<i intellectual exercise • ' 
%‘ SaSS en . d c >f the twelfth cehniry, . 
(W??”* 0 pca|‘. stainpd-glass windows' of 
ltb ?_ :,7, Cfitoedral' display a resourceful- 
toj e ^8atldn pf the Old Testa- 
todlCadonj ci? the New, that most 
' would con8ider very strained;, and V 

Jkton about l200 fbr the wall-painters ;.: ; 
W ; P<»uld claim ho, less (ban eighteen 
parallels' fo' r : a ! Single . New . 

ft event. 


. ^standkrdii-the text of the^ Spec- 1 

■ highly conveit- , 

1 ^ atlot to offered iothing 


S WiM ivl • w>tameflt muacrations: even . 
3 ^^SPto€B,o|feri reached backintpthe , 
^9?. tncturesintermSof art 
encapsplate medieval traditions . 
W e to,,to the Jftte! rnedieval * add f t 
tte QpecuiumlnUv- 


inscribed ■‘with love" to H.A. Leicester, 
fetched £140. Towards the end of the sale It was 
slightly surprising that a first edition with its 
ongmal dust-wrapper of A.A. Milne’s When 
We Were Very Young, 1924, went for £270 
against an estimate of £60; first editions in their 
original limp leather bindings and their original 
boxes of The House at Pooh Comer, Now We 
Are Six and Wimie-The-Pooh fetched £170, 
£130 and £200 respectively. None of these 
prices includes the buyer's premium. 

Hie second half of Bloomsbury Book Auc- 
tions’ sale on March 20 is devoted to books 
about books, with a good collection of works 
on bookbinding (including standard and much 
prized works by Cyril Davenport, William 
Younger Fletcher, G.D. Hobson and Howard 
Nixon), and a section of works on typography 
collected by James Shand. The first half of the 
sale is more general, with sections on art refer- 
ence, science, travel and topography, English 
literature (including a rare Tasmanian printing 
of The Pickwick Papers, 1838-9, which is esti- 
mated at £500-£750) and some runs of 
periodicals. 

Charles W. Traylen’s Catalogue 100 consists 
of eighty very attractive items to celebrate the 
eightieth birthday of the firm's founder. The 
catalogue contains only one manuscript, an 
early sixteenth-century French Book of Hours, 
but it also has some very rare and valuable 
early printed books. Among these are two fine 
English items, the Oxford 1482 printing of 
John Latlibury’s Liber Moralium Super Hire- 
nls Jeremlae and 201 out of 222 leaves of Cax- 
ton's first edition of Gower's Confessio Aman- 


that the themes of Dirk Bouts's triptych at 
Saint-Pierre in Louvain relate to it. 

Bouts was advised by two theologians, and 
the Speculum humanae salvationls yes itself 
basically a theological work - a vade-mecum 
for preachers in which the Illustrations were 
used to instruct the uncultivated who could not 
read. This view of art as a support to the faith 
goes back, of course, to the days of Gregory 
the Great, though the author still seems to feel 
it necessary to justify the ancient tradition. The 
reasons for this are complex; but it is worth 
observing that St Bernard's distrust of art had 
influenced the statutes of Dominican houses, 
and Lqtz and Pedrizet, followed by M. R. 
James, thought that the anonymous writer of 
the work was a Dominican, called Ludolph of 
Saxony. In A Medieval Mirror: Spectdum 
humanae salvatlonls 1324-1500 , Adrian 
Wilson and Joyce Lancaster Wilson veer to- 
wards the view of later students who opposed 
this attribution, though, in so doing, I think 
they fail to grasp the main point made by Lutz 
and Pedrizet. They do accept, however, that 
the work was by a Dominican. 

• The feet that the' first manuscripts estab- - 
lished a format, in terms of their illustrations 
and text, which was closely followed by their 
descendants, was an important element in the 
transmission of medieval artistic traditions. 
The earliest descendants Were, of bourse, in 
manuscript form. Well over eighty illustrated, 
copies have survived, mostly in workaday edi- 
tions, though some were handsomely pro-; 
duccfj, and the art of one Italian manuscript 
attracted the attention of Bernard Bereuron. . 
In dealing with the manuscript “editions" pf 
the text, the Wilsons show a close iuioWJedge 
of the j secondary literature and occasionally 
make ' pertinent observations on the rela* 
tlorishipsof the manuscript texts, but.they have ' 
nothing new to say about the manuscript pto; 
turps, though these werc the Ju8tiflcatip n ^d 
' th'e source of 'popularity of the Speculum. The 
authors are hot art hlBtoriaqB nor .wpuld they ' 
claim to be such, | Indeed, on: one: page they 
gently, but only too justiflablyi rebuke some 
frt historians for (heir limited methods ofdat- : 
jug w^cutsj pn pthera. fho'art historians 
might gentjy but with edual justlflbarion re' 
buke them - fp r example, for their lack of. 
knowledge of the^ stylistic quality 6f tnirj^th. _ ■ 
Md fourteeQth-cehtory iUumiiiflted mfinusftipto , 
:.(p ; 1?)! add thefr 1 ihadequhtp • kiipwledge;pf : 
traditional Iconography (p 216). . . w ./ 
' the Authors are not scholars but book- - 
The . Interest .pltirejr > 


tit, dated 1493 but actually printed in 1483. 
This copy has an interesting sixteenth-century 
provenance, having belonged to Edmund 
Peckham, probably (he Privy Councillor and 
Master of the Mint, and his son’s friend 
Anthony Brigham, who was interested in the 
exploration of America. Other English items 
include a very desirable volume containing first 
editions of Ascham's The Schoolmaster and his 
Report of Germany, with Thomas Wilson's 
translation of The Three Orations of Demo- 
sthenes, 1570, Drayton’s Poly-Olblon, 1613, 
and first editions of Burton's The Anatomy of 
Melancholy and of Hobbes’s Leviathan. Three 
Items from 3ohn Evelyn's library are particu- 
larly fine: his copy of Vesalius's Analomla, 
1604, bound for Evelyn in a contemporary 
Parisian binding; his copy of the much sought 
after "Algonquin" translation of the New 
Testament, 1561, which he may have been 
given by Robert Boyle; and a presentation 
copy from the author Robert Morrison of his 
Plantarum Umbelllferarum Distribute now, 
1672, and Plantarum Historiae Universalis Ox- 
oniensls pars Secunda, 1680. 

Apart from a set of the Delphin classics 
bound for the Duke of Devonshire in straight- 
grained olive morocco, Traylen's riches from 
the later period mainly consist of illustrated 
books, with two Grangerized . copies of 
Southey’s life of Nelson, 1828, and Forster's 
life of Dickens, 1872-4, which as well as 
“portraits, views and various ephemera” also 
contains nine of Dickens's own letters. As one 
would expect, the prices in this celebratory 
catalogue of rich material are quite high. 


the methods of manufacture of the Speculum 
when it was being mechanically and not hand- 
made - when. In terms of production, it was 
passing from the medieval ito the modern 
world. For tho Speculum, which began life fla a 
medieval illustrated manuscript, continued as 
a book printed with movable type and illus- 
trated by woodcuts, and then progressed to the 
form of letterpress book with printed text and 
woodblocks. The authors investigate these de- 
velopments iq some detail, concentrating their 
attention entirely on the Low Countries , where 
the new editions of the Important block-books 
originated. ; 

With some adjustments, most of these 
r block-books used the same illustration-blocks, 
and the problems of the dates ahd sequence of 
their editions have been,- and continue to be, 
the Subject of debate. By reference to a date oq 
a Munich copy, Henry Bradshaw, provided a 
firm terminus ante queni of 1471, arid, in 3968, 
Allan Stevenson deduced from their water- 
marks a sequence of the editions which has 
found general acceptance: 1) first Latin ,2) first 
Dutch, 3) second 'Latin and 4) second Dutch 
editions. 

Thb Wilsons are at their best when ihey dis-, 
cuss these editions, and they offer useful: 
observations op their relationships with: the : 
houses of the Devatio moderna, interesting to; 
sights Into the aberrations of the second Latin j 
! . edition, and npw ideas ou the date- of the first; 

• though these might have been modified if they 
had bad access lo an important article by Peter 
! Koch. Their: contributions' from’ the practical 
point of view of the book-producer will need tp : 
be taken inlo consideration In any future dis- 
, cusslon of Subject. Their book, for nil Its . 
sixteen colour plates and numerous black-and- 
white pnes, ’ which, Include * 'completa run of 
the iUustratiops . of the block-books, is; ■ 
; ‘ however. vMdy ove rpriced. ' . ,■■ 1 

Cosmo : Gordop^ Bibliography of Lucretius* : 

* first 1 published Ini the : Sono Bibliographies 
' series in l962. has been ^Issued (323pp. Wln : •; 
. ' Chester: StPtkursBibliograpWes.'£3()^0 906795 ; 

Q6 0)'. 'portion's own handwritten errata and n , 

, vary, f$w addenda are repri^duced . arid an, Ip- 
' tlrodrictfott by Hi J. Ken ney to provide d which ^ 
takes sccbrint ofsul^equetit ;Lucret|an «*o- • 

. rJaiship; R:A,B; Mynore's Book- Collector ^" 
'rieWOf l^isalsoi-ejjHnijed ; hot; alt jtsSugges- 
^tlons were to^oh^ tip iq .0fii'4on*s annota- 
fiphii bat Sfr ftogep Kylynbra was .right to draw 
<, . attention to this record of the Lucretinn triidi- 
1 to, jWhich the, life of literate 
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Entries are invited now , through the National 
Book , League, for the 1986 Thomas Cook 
Travel and Guide Book awards, of £2,000 for 
the best travel book and £1,000 for the best 
guide book, written In English and published 
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